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What The 
National Government Not 


ADY HOUSTON, in her ‘‘ Message to the Women ”’ wrote: “‘ What can we say of 
the National Government? Only that it is a sham, a fraud, a humbug and a make- 
believe. 


For what the ‘‘ National ’’ Government most certainly IS NOT is—NATIONAL. 
From Land’s End to John o’ Groats the Nation voted Conservative, because they wanted 
Conservative measures which they have never had with this Government—so that this is one 
Government that has no right to be called ‘‘ National ” because it was not voted for by the 
Nation—‘' Nationa! ’’—in this case is a senseless, meaningless name—given to a Conser- 
vative Government by Ramsay MacDonald in order to humbug the people and make it 
possible for him to drag in outsiders like Sir John Simon and Sir Herbert Samuel—who 
are not Conservatives—and who have no right to be in a Conservative Government.”’ 


Our foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation, compromise with principles, 
mixed with interference or meddling with other nation’s affairs. We have alienated Japan, 
a trusty ally, to the detriment of our interests in the Far East, and Sir John Simon’s 
crowning act of folly has been to move every stone to welcome Russia into the League of 
Nations, although Russia’s hands are red with the murder of millions, and although she 
has persecuted Christians, made war on Christianity, has spent large sums in organising 
world revolution, and has repudiated all her obligations. 


The National Government has set its face determinedly to surrender India to the 
extremists, which will lead to insurrection, war, probably massacre, and destroy British 
interests and capital in a way to bring ruin on millions in India and at home. This was the 
policy of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and has been accepted by Mr. Baldwin. 


Worst of all is the manner in which the Government has disarmed in the face of the 
growing menace of war throughout Europe and Asia. 


Our Air Force is in a deplorable condition, we are quite unable to offer any defence, 
let alone counter-attack, if we were compelled to fight. Our future programme is despic- 
able, and although Mr. Baldwin made brave speeches, they appear to be only eye-wash. 


Our Squadrons are not more than a fifth of what Germany could employ to-morrow. 
Our machines are deficient in speed, our aerodromes and personnel far below any margin 
of safety. Nor have we the engineering resources to fall back upon in any emergency. 


Our Navy and Army are far below the national requirements. Lord Beatty, among 
others, has said bluntly that the Navy could not guarantee supplies in the event of war. 
The Army is under-officered, under-manned, and our technical corps are far inferior to those 
of Great Powers on the Continent. 


In other words the Government have used the national revenues to try and buy support 
from the proletariat, and under the excuse of a disarmament policy have left Britain at the 
mercy of a foreign foe. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without these a nation 
cannot live. The existence of our country in the future depends on the destruction of this 
monstrosity and its replacement by a Government which places Britain’s interests first and 
foremost. 


The Only Paper that Dares to Tell You All The Truth 
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Notes of the Week 


We Accuse... 


We accuse Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and the 
National Government of having deliberately and 
with malice prepense starved the defence forces of 
this country, until to-day it is practically defence- 
less. The great air-race to Australia has proved 
beyond question how the skill and courage of our 
pilots and the ability of our designers and manu- 
facturers has been betrayed. As Major Oliver 
Stewart shows in his expert article on another page, 
British pilots have won the greatest air-race in 
history, but their country has not even started in 
the race for air supremacy. 


‘* No British air-liner, no British service machine 
in regular use in any R.A.F. Squadron at the 
present time, is fast enough to have finished the 
race within one thousand miles '’ of the American- 
built Dutch air-liner. 


Even the fastest single-seater R.A.F. aeroplanes 
built specially for speed would be left hopelessly 
behind by that liner with its load of passengers and 


mails. 


** 
* 


England First 

Again and again Lady Houston has returned to 
the charge, calling on the nation to realise the 
peril so clearly demonstrated by the race. She 
has spent money lavishly—in the Schneider cup 


os By JUDGING BY THE RECENT TORY CONFERENCE, WE MAY GOON BE 


Reproduced from The Evening Standard 


contest for instance and the Everest flight—in her 
patriotic zeal to make sure that in, Low’s words, 
Britannia rules and damn the details.” 
offered £200,000 to the Government for air 
defence and was not even thanked for her offer. 
Her enemies have called her extreme in her 
passionate love for her country. Our position in 
the air to-day proves that not a word she has 
uttered was a whit exaggerated. Is there still 


time ? 


* * 
* 


The Nelson Breed 


The triumph of Britain in the air race to 
Melbourne was sufficiently close to Trafalgar 
Day for the two victories to be linked together 
in our national pride. Scott and Black also did 
their Duty. Their almost incredible feat was the 
outcome of the same type of pluck, indomitable 
courage, and pioneering genius which inspired 
those ‘‘ old sea-captains, tawny and tarred and 
proud, Who dream for England still.’’ 

The breed of men which built up our mighty 
Empire is yet with us—and never has our Empire 
stood in greater need of defence, from foes within 
as well as from without. 


“England Expects... . ” 

Whatever our pacifist Government may do to. 
stifle it, that same old fighting spirit still remains 
in the Navy. Early this month terrible typhoons 
were sweeping the South China Sea and a British 
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steamer, City of Cambridge, was in distress. Her 
crew was rescued by the cruiser Suffolk. Then a 
tug attempted to salvage the City of Cambridge, 
- and was struck by a typhoon in the attempt. Up 
came the cruiser Adventure which in face of fear- 
ful seas stood by in case the tug foundered. Quite 
calmly, Adventure wirelessed that they hoped 
to make port “‘ if at all possible.’’ What if it was 
not possible ? 


How typical of the Navy is that brief message. 
How reassuring for us to know that, despite the 
political fainthearts, Englishmen can still be 
relied upon to do their 


another book, in which he gloats over the invasion 
of this country and the downfall of the Empire— 
according to him, the fate of the Empire ‘‘ hangs 
by a silken thread.’’ In any case, what is Ger- 
many—a friend? There is abundant evidence that 
she is not. 
Mr. MacDonald and “ Duchesses” 


We cannot say we like Lord Snowden 
particularly, but we must admit he possesses an 
impish delight in exposing the foibles of his old 
cronies. He certainly hands out no bouquets to his 

quondam friends, Mr. 


duty. 


+ LADY HOUSTON’S MESSAGE 
TO THE FLYERS 


Lady Houston sent the following cable 
to Mr. Scott at Melbourne :— 

** Your achievement has thrilled me 
through, oh! brave men of my heart. 

‘* If this does not make the Govern- 
ment sit up, nothing will. 

** Sleep well and feei proud of your- 
selves, as we all are. 

** Rule, Britannia! 
both.—Lady Houston.”’ 


Lord Londonderry 


Talks Nonsense 

Lord Londonderry, 
our Air Minister, speak- 
ing at Darlington, was 
good enough to tell the 
country that a big Air 
Fleet is not needed now, 
though a few months 
ago he was most anxious 
- on the subject. He wants 
to know to what purpose 
it is to be put, and 


Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. “‘ Jim”? Thomas in 
his second volume of 
Autobiography.” Of 
the latter, his indecent 
canvassing to get the job 
of Foreign Secretary and 


then shouting about 
being ‘‘tricked”’’ by 
“Uncle Arthur’’ Hen- 


derson—both totally un- 
fitted by character or 
education for such a high 
post—is scarcely edify- 
ing. Indeed, it all has a 
pot-house atmosphere. 


God bless you 


for what immediate crisis . 

it is intended. Does this mean that in Lord 
Londonderry’s opinion our Air Force would only 
obtain his serious attention when a crisis is 
immediate? He says we “‘ obviously have no 
need for an enormous fleet of airplanes of this 
kind now.’’ As we jag behind now eighth in 
the list of Air Powers, we ‘‘ obviously ’’ have 
every need to prepare. 

He says also that ‘‘ an ordered and orderly pro- 
gress, such as we have planned ’’—note, only 
planned—is the ‘‘ most efficient guarantee of our 
national security. Could any responsible states- 
man ever have talked greater nonsense than his 
Lordship? To inspire any confidence among the 
public the sooner Lord Londonderry makes way 
for an Air Minister who knows his job and, at any 
rate, does not insult the public intelligence, the 


better. 
** 


The German Vulture : 


It may be that Lord Londonderry has never 
heard of Professor Banse, the Nazi teacher, who, 
in his book ‘‘Raum und Volk im Weltkriege,’’ 
of which an English version was published under 
the title ‘‘ Germany Prepares for War,”’ said how 
delightful it would be to portray the downfall of 
the ‘‘ proud and secure ’’ people of England. It 
is true that the German Government denounced 
Banse as a senseless babbler and dismissed him 
from his post, but that occurred after it had seen 
the damaging effect the book had had on British 
opinion. Quite undismayed, Banse has produced 


But the gem is when Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald had “ dished” all his 
colleagues, and jumped at the resignation of his 
Government, and as Lord Snowden suspects had 
deliberately planned his scheme to get in with 
the Tories, he remarked gleefully ‘‘ To-morrow 
every Duchess in London will be wanting to kiss 
me.’’ We suspect some would not, and Mr. 
MacDonald should have added a little to his list 
of the Peerage. And such is the man who has 
been allowed by the Conservative Leader to under- 
mine and almost destroy the Conservative Party, 
giving us in return, what? Friendship with 
Russia! National Defencelessness! North 
Lambeth shows us the sequel ! 


** 
* 


What a Crew! 


If further proof were needed of the unfitness 
of Socialist Labour to hold office, Lord Snowden 
supplies it. The author, a disgruntled and dis- 
appointed man, snarls at his former colleagues, 
and himself does not emerge the better for the 
process. But what a crew they are! All the 
unctuous protestations by Labour enthusiasts that 
their party is something different and something 
infinitely nobler, a party composed of idealists with 
a pure and self-sacrificing faith in ‘‘ The Cause,”’ 
are blown sky-high by this book. 


Lord Snowden shows these Socialist big-wigs 
scrambling after office like schoolboys over a 
raided tuck-box. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, vain 
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and snobbish. Lord Passfield declaring that the 
Colonial Office was ‘‘ not good enough ”’ for him, 
though that great man, Joseph Chamberlain, did 
not disdain it. Mr. Thomas scorning the Air 
Ministry because it was ‘ not first-class.” Mr. 
Henderson peevish and petty because he did not 
become Home Secretary just when he wanted to. 
What a crew! 


* * 
* 


The Lesson of Lambeth 


The result of North Lambeth pulls aside with 
a ruthless hand the bankruptcy of ‘‘ National 
Labour,”’ as an electoral asset. In 1929, the only 
comparative election, Mr. Strauss, the Socialist, 
polled almost identically the same number of 
votes as he did on Tuesday. Then the Conserva- 
tive gathered in 3,691. Now, Mr. Markham, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s protegé, could only poll 
2,927, or 764 less than in 1929, although he 
expected to collect the MacDonaldites as well as 
Baldwinites. Mr. Baldwin, needless to say, gave 
him his support and Miss Betty Baldwin was 
there to add to the kudos of the occasion. 
Remember, too, that North Lambeth stands on 
the other side of the river facing the Houses of 
Parliament, and rubs shoulders, one might say, 
with politics all the time. Moreover, the con- 
stituency has developed into a steadily better class 
residential neighbourhood, and yet the vote is 
20 per cent. lower. It proves once again that 
Conservatives have no use whatever for Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and that any election fought 
under his banner will be banned by them, whilst 
he has no following even among the Socialists. 


** 
* 


A Conservative could have Won 


The Labour victory at North Lambeth is 
more than the ‘“‘ swing of the pendulum.’’ 
Although only 53 per cent. of electors 
voted and Mr. Strauss owes something of his 
success to apathy and to the fact that Liberalism 
(his only serious rival was a Liberal) means 
nowadays nothing at all, the mark of censure 
against the lymphatic ‘‘ National ’’ Government 
is a serious one. 


It is the more tantalising in that an able Con- 
servative candidate, since Conservatism is the 
policy chosen by an overwhelming majority at the 
last General Election, would in all probability 
have been top of the poll—even in North Lambeth. 


*.* 


Political Suicide 
For any candidate to label himself, or herself, 
a Macdonaldite is both the last word in lunacy and 


the first (and last) step in political suicide. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who since his long holiday 


abroad has, mercifully, done little beyond pay a 
pretty tribute to William Morris, of arty and crafty 
and pinky-dinky Socialistic fame, is the least 
worthy of honour of any who have held the office 
of Prime Minister. 


* * 
* 


The Naval Talks 


With the opening of the conversations between 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan touch- 
ing the Naval Conference scheduled for next year, 
the Press, naturally enough, has given great 
prominence to the respective points of view of 
these Powers, the result being that the emphasis is 
laid, as was to be expected, on the striking 
differences that exist, in their approach to an 
agreement. It is already perfectly clear that the 
agreement reached in 1930 will not be prolonged, 
and even those who think a new limitation agree- 
ment is possible, admit the seriousness of the 
difficulties which stand in the way. There is talk 
of compromises, but we do not see compromise in 
the attitude of Japan, or, for that matter, in that 
of the United Sates. 


Really the biggest the insurmountable obstacle 
is to be found, as we said last week, in the change 
from the pacifist post-war mentality, which was stil! 
active in 1930, to the militarist pre-war mentality 
which is the main feature of the present year every- 
where outside England. It is highly significant 
that the United States, though advocating reduc- 
tions in naval forces according to her own 
interests, is all the while carrying out a programme 
of a far larger tonnage of warships than any other 
nation. 


* * 


Things are Worse 


The long, protracted and dangerous crisis in, 
Europe persists, and every informed observer now 
knows that beneath a calm surface, the situation 
generally has not improved but worsened since 
the murder of King Alexander. The Note sent 
to Hungary by Yugo-Slavia is couched in the 
politest terms, and the Hungarian Government is 
adopting a perfectly correct attitude in response, 
but the whole tone of the Press of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe is far from good, innuendos, 
insults and recriminations being the order of the 
day. Terrorism is by no means confined to one 
country or area, and political passions are being 
inflamed. Indeed, it is plain that things are worse 
instead of better. And that means? 


More Appropriate 


“Lord Monteagle,’’ runs a social note, ‘‘ is 
changing the name of his house from Mount 
Trenchard to Cappa.”’ 


Why not to ‘‘ Copper ’’ ? 
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This Money Ours 


By Comyns Beaumont 


NE might easily suppose that our legislators 

. were making the country a present out of 
their own pockets, from the great jubilation 

in government circles over the prospect of a con- 
siderable surplus when the financial year ends. 
Some put it as high as fifty millions, and already 
busybodies are beginning to apportion out the 
division of the swag in the way they think it should 
go. Cuts are to be restored, beginning with 
Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parlia- 
ment, although many of us think that they are too 
expensive at any price. Other schemes are pro- 
jected, of greater or less benefit, but as yet no-one 
appears to remember that this money was taken 
from the over-taxed taxpayers and it is for them 
to say how it should be spent, and the People 
DEMAND IMMEDIATE RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


It is extraordinary that here in Great Britain, 
with the responsibility of an enormous Empire on 
our shoulders, and with the safety of every man, 
woman and child at stake, there seems to be a 
placid content to allow things to take their course. 
I say ‘‘ seems ”’ because every patriot is aghast at 
the treachery of it. It is so extraordinary as to 
present a phenomenon. 
shown within the last week or two from evidence 
of an indisputable nature, is working day and 
night to produce an armament by air which will be 
sufficient to wipe us out of existence in less than a 
hour. 


This apathy was reflected in the canvassing of 
the two by-elections held this week in North 
Lambeth and in Swindon. In the last-named, the 
special correspondent of the Morning Post says 
that the election has concentrated almost entirely 
on local and domestic affairs. No big issues have 
appeared such as national defence. 


In North Lambeth the same avoidance of any 
big issue has been rigorously suppressed, which 
is not surprising, seeing that the candidates are the 
** National Labour’? (Mr. Markham), Labour or 
Socialist (Mr. Strauss), Samuelite Liberal (Mr. 
Simpson), and Independent Imperialist (Mrs. 
Alice Brown). Which candidate out of that list 
are the Conservatives in the constituency to sup- 
port ? 
Sunday newspaper to these four candidates on the 
subject of national defence. The first question 
was ‘‘ Do you believe that this country should 
develop its Air Force to such an extent that no 
foreign power would dare to attack us? ” 


And what answers! Mr. Markham hid himself 
behind Mr. Baldwin’s pious aspirations of July 
last. Mr. Strauss said flatly, No, for it would 
merely provoke our neighbours to a similar policy. 
Mr. Simpson also said No, because ‘‘ bombers 
will always get through.”” Mrs. Brown said Yes, 
our Air Force must be brought up to the neces- 
sary standard. Thus the electors of North Lam- 


Germany, as has been © 


A questionnaire was circulated by a: 


beth who support the Socialist or Liberal with their 
votes invite themselves to be bombed. The 
Government nominee, Mr, Markham, a protégé of 
the Prime Minister, was prepared to be a ‘* Yes 
Man ”’ to Mr. Baldwin, who has taken no forward 
steps at all to prepare for the highly dangerous 
Situation that confronts the nation, when every 
hour is priceless. Mrs. Brown alone is sound on 
the subject, but unfortunately her candidature was 
lacking in organisation and support. It is a pity 
that all the leading Conservatives who object to 
the continuance of this disarmament policy did not 
turn out to support Mrs. Brown to overthrow this 
hideous cowardice and surrenderism which has 
become unduly prominent in the last few years. 


We have waxed fat and prosperous and our 
sense of national danger is blunted. The 
last war brought no horrors to this land beyond 
a few unpleasant air-raids. Our fairest lands 
were not devastated as in France and Belgium. 
The flower of our race was killed or mutilated on 
the battlefields of Europe, in the Dardanelles, and 
on the high seas far from the sight of their 
anguished relatives. A new generation has 
arisen which has grown up knowing nothing of 
the realities of war, foolishly imagining themselves 
superior to it—by the steady encouragement of a 
Socialism that is secretly working to destroy us and 
blindly stands for pacifism, raving with fury at the 
thought of any such word as “ militancy.” 


Germany and Italy, on the other hand, teach 
their people that war is inevitable and splendid. 
The war spirit is being encouraged in every 
possible way from the earliest dawn of childhood, 
and the same is true of Russia. 


We as a nation to-day are playing the role of 
Little Red Riding-Hood, an innocent little lamb 
wandering in the forest, and at any moment liable 
to be swallowed by the Big Bad Wolf. But our 
enemies, finding us such fools, are not going to 
allow us any longer to be the greatest and wealthi- 
est oversea Empire the world has ever seen any 
longer when we are incapable of standing up for 
our Own possessions. 


Who in their senses imagines that the Germans 
are going hungry and suffering great privations in 
order to build up their enormous aerial fleet, just 
to look at it? What is it for? Against the French, 
we pretend to think, but FOR USE AGAINST 
BRITAIN IS WHAT THE GERMANS SAY. 


We are in grave immediate danger. And this 
Government with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
greatest enemy England has ever known, at the 
head, and Mr. Baldwin as Chief Echo, are luring 
us into destruction, and then, when their heinous 
task is done, and not until then, will people believe 
that the Saturday Review was right in denouncing 
this ‘‘ National ’’ Government as ‘‘ ENGLAND’S 
ENEMY NUMBER 1.” 
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What Happened Spain 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


HE Spanish cable and telephone services 
have been largely closed to the press for 
some time, with the result that very little 

is known, and less understood, of what is happen- 
ing in Spain. It may, therefore, help the reader 
if I tell the plain unvarnished tale of what was 
intended and what has happened in that distressful 
country. 

First as to what was intended. It will be re- 
membered that after the Jaca Revolt (of December, 
1930) two Army officers, Galan and Hernandes, 
were tried by court-martial for being concerned in 
the meeting in which several of their brother- 
officers were murdered. They were found guilty, 
sentenced to death, and the sentence being con- 
firmed by the Minister of War, they were shot. 

Now, in June and July last, great preparations 
were made to convey the bodies of these two 
mutineers from where they had been buried to 
Madrid, there to be placed in a sort of Pantheon 
of the Revolution—like the body of Lenin in Mos- 
cow. The date was fixed for October 15th and 
the funeral was to be the occasion and signal for 
a Bolshevik Revolution. 

Fortunately the Government got wind of the 


plan and found strength enough to forbid the 


whole thing. The result was such fierce indigna- 
tion among the Socialists that the revolution burst 
out prematurely—a fortunate circumstance for the 
Government. 

That Lion of the Revolution, Sefior Azafia, who 
suffered such a heavy defeat at the last elections, 
is now under arrest, and one of the charges which 
will probably be laid against him is interesting. 
He is accused of selling some sixteen tons of 
ammunition to certain Portuguese rebels, who sold 
some of it again to the Spanish Socialists. Thus 
the Spanish rebels were armed out of the Spanish 
State arsenals, and they also imported large 
quantities from abroad. The Police, however, 
were vigilant, and a large proportion of the 
deadly stuff was discovered and seized. Despite 
these confiscations, much remained in the hands 
of the Socialists, and where the Revolution was 
most formidable—in Asturias—the miners used 
blasting dynamite to blow up police stations, 
roads, and convoys of troops. ‘ 

In the early stages of the affair none knew how 
the Army would go, as many of the best officers 
had been banished or had resigned. A charac- 
teristic episode decided the balance of military 
opinion. Sefior Azafia had gone to Catalonia, 


‘which is the Ireland of Spain, with this difference 


that, whereas Ireland is chiefly agricultural, Cata- 
lonia is largely industrial. 

The local Home Rulers, a ruffianly crowd, de- 
cided to throw in their lot with the general revo- 
lution, and with great pomp and_ eloquence 
declared their Catalonian Republic. The Spanish 
garrison at Barcelona, however, was loyal to 
Spain, and, advancing upon the demonstrators, 
fired a volley with blank cartridges. This was 


enough for the Catalonian patriots, who hau'ed 
down their flag and held up their hands. Sefior 
Azafia, who had proposed to declare himself 
President of all Spain, found his true level in his 
means of escape—a sewer. 

And these two circumstances, the blank shot 
which ended the Republic and the sewer which a 
little prolonged the freedom of the great Repub- 
lican hero, quenched the revolt in Homeric 
laughter and brought the Army firmly and whole- 
heartedly back to its true tradition of Spanish 
patriotism. 

The revolution ignominiously suppressed in 
Catalonia flared up fiercely in the mining villages 
and towns of Asturias, which had been thoroughly 
soaked with the petrol of Bolshevik propaganda. 
The villages are generally garrisoned with little 
police-posts of two or three men and a sergeant. 
In many cases these posts were surrounded ; after 
being defended until the ammunition gave out, 
they were rushed and the brave little garrisons 
massacred. 

It is known that at least four hundred police 
have fallen. According to one terrible account, 
no less than 110 police were assassinated at Sameo 
de Langreo alone. 

This concentration on the murder of the police 
is characteristic of Trotsky’s ‘‘ technique of revo- 
lution,’ and it is reported that Trotsky’s secretary, 
Andres Nin, has for some time being going back- 
wards and forwards between Spain and his master. 

The horrible anti-Christian outrages are also 
characteristic of the Bolsheviks. At Oviedo, 
where appalling carnage is reported, a priest was 
hung up by a hook in a butcher’s shop-window 
with a notice, ‘‘ Pork for Sale,’’ below his feet. 
It is noteworthy, by the way, that, although the 
atrocities closely resembled what happened in 
Russia, the Communists kept in the background 
and allowed the Socialists to get the full discredit 
of the cruelties which they may have inspired. 

Oviedo was the storm centre of this human 
typhoon. The Socialists there had set up their 
Red Republic, and in the ferocious fighting this 
considerable town of 90,000 inhabitants was prac- 
tically laid waste. How many killed on both 
sides is not yet known, but the total is said to run 
to thousands. The priests and nuns suffered un- 
speakable things at the hands of the Communists, 
and the Civil Guards. 

The Revolution has been suppressed, and 
Spain, which finds humour even in tragedy, is 
laughing at- the way in which the~ Socialist 
‘leaders ” all disappeared at the first hint of 
fighting. ; 

These troubles are merely the climax—if they 
are the climax—of what has been going on in 
Spain ever since the departure of King Alfonso, 
and there are millions of good Spaniards who 
pray (in vain) for his return. That cannot be yet, 
but if ever a people were sick of anything, the 
Spanish people are sick of this Republic, 
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LETTERS OF MARK 


By Hamadryad 


Being a complete alphabetical guide to the Cabinet. 


A’s for the Air Force—inadequate, very— 
Mismanaged at present by Lord Londonderry. 


B is for Baldwin, who gives satisfaction 
As Acting Prime Minister—minus the action. 


C’s for Conservative. Inskips and such 
May know what it means. It has ceased to mean much. 


D’s for Disarmament. Only John Simon 
Thinks that it’s worth wasting money and time on. 


E stands for Elliot. One of that ilk 
Says Cabinet Ministers thrive upon milk. 


F is our Fleet, which, we’re told by Sir Bolton, 
Needs more spent upon it than he can get holt on. 


G stands for Gilmour. Though lacking in tact 
He must push through the Betting and Lotteries Act. 


H is for Halifax, also for Hailsham 
Whom some think a strong man but others a pale sham. 


I is for India. Once Sammy Hoare 
Has finished the Empire will know it no more. 


J is for Jimmie, our jocular Thomas; 
If more exist like him, the Lord keep them from us. 


K is Sir Kingsley, the telephone gent. 
L is the pound he has knocked off the rent. 


M is the money we toil for all day. 
N is for Neville, who takes it away. 


O is for Ormsby. Of Gore he’s a spiller, 
When giving the Works to the park caterpillar. 


P’s the Prime Minister, Mandering Mac. ; 
Q is the Question ‘‘ Why did he come back? ”’ 


R is for Runciman, maker of pacts. 
Only the foreigner gains by his acts. 


S is for Stanley who looks after strikes, 
Also for Sankey whom everyone likes. 


T is for Transport and U, V and W 
Those beacons Belisha that harass and trouble you. 


X in a name is a dreadful tongue-twister 
So here it must serve for Sir P, Cunliffe-Lister. 


Y is for Young. I refer to Sir Hilton. 
Z are the slums that have still to be built on. 
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Eve in Paris 


RINCE PAUL OF YUGO-SLAVIA, now 
Regent of that country for his young cousin 

Peter II, is one of the most charming and 
cultivated personages in Europe. He was 
educated at Oxford, knows Paris as well as many 
Parisians, and shares the artistic tastes of his 
father-in-law, Prince Nicholas of*Greece. Married 


‘to the blonde Princess Olga, he took a special 


interest in her young sister, Princess Marina, 
whose talents he admires, and her engagement to 
Prince George delighted him. He would have 
liked to accompany King Alexander on his visit 
to Paris, but remained in Yugo-Slavia at the 
King’s special request. The King, well aware 
that his life was in constant peril, wished to leave 
in Yugo-Slavia a relative on whose devotion to the 
young Prince he could rely in case his worst pre- 
sentiments were realised. 


* * * 


Succeeding M. Laval, who returns to the Quai 
d’Orsay, M. Rollin becomes Ministre des Colonies. 
He has had a long political career, being Ministre 
de la Marine in two Tardieu Cabinets, de 
Economie Nationale in Laval’s Cabinet, and later, 
Ministre de Commerce. 

By special permission of M. Doumergue the new 
Minister spoke at the demonstration in favour of 
children’s rights organised by ‘‘ La Femme 
Nouvelle.’”’ He received an ovation, for what 
Député Louis Rollin had promised, le Ministre des 
Colonies had performed. Acting quickly after a 
Cabinet Council, he was able to announce that the 
sorely needed reforms would take place immedi- 
ately. ‘‘It is inadmissible,” he said, ‘‘in a 
civilised country that young creatures from the age 
of six to fifteen, some mentally retarded or unfit, 
should be herded in houses of correction and 
treated worse than criminals.”’ 

Maitre Moro-Giafferi also made an eloquent 
speech and .Mesdames Marcelle Capy, Maria 
Verone, Andrée Violles pleaded the cause of 


children. 
* * * 


The story was told of a boy of eleven who 
received sentence of ten years in the ironically 
named Maison Paternelle at Mettray for stealing 
a coffee pot. He entered the penitentiary a 
frightened child, he came out morose and haggard 
as an old man and used to say, ‘‘ Whenever I see 
a coffee pot I think of my ten years agony.”’ 
Heartrending instances were given of the brutality 
of warders and the martyrdom of youngsters at 
Eysses, where they were chained in rat-haunted 
basements, some becoming- insane with terror as 
did prisoners in the dark ages. 

* * 


Who reads Anatole France nowadays and how 
long will he be remembered? The tenth anniver- 
sary of France’s death brought much discussion of 
his greatness. Most of the articles written about 
him were unfavourable. 

A faithful few went on pilgrimage to la 
Béchellerie, the secluded country house in beautiful 


Saint-Cyr-sur-Loire where he died. Here Lucien 
Psichari, France’s grandson, acted as guide to the 
visitors and M, Lyon, the poet, recited some verses. 
The mayor of Tours made a short speech. But 
Jules Romains, scheduled as the principal orator 
of the day, had been called away unexpectedly to 
Italy; so it was without ceremony that a mason 
attached to the old wall of the house the plaque 
bearing the words, ‘* Anatole France vécut ici ses 
dix derniéres années et y mourut le 12 octobre, 
1924.”’ 
* * * 

Le Lys Rouge is the name of the society just 
formed in Paris to combat the disparagement of 
Anatole France which is now the fashion. It 
intends to erect statues to his fame, to put signs on 
the houses where he lived, to press for the removal 
of his remains to the Panthéon, and to introduce 
him to the young by means of Anatole France 
lectures and libraries. For thirty years France 
dominated French literature as no one has since 
the days of Voltaire. Like Voltaire he was 
humanitarian as well as author. The society, 
among its other aims, logically wishes to have his 
name given to some more appropriate avenue in 
Paris than the present one on the Champs de Mars. 

* * * 

‘* The French are a singular race, perhaps the 
most intelligent and the most credulous on earth ; 
they believe in anyone who comes from far; to be 
a foreigner is in France a recommendation.” 

These comments were made 140 years ago by the 
famous adventurer Casanova, who, expelled from 
his native land, found sanctuary and fortune in 
France, the police preferring to regard him as a 
Man of Letters, ‘‘ voyageant pour s’instruire,”’ 
rather than as a spy and agitator. His words are 
applicable to-day. 

Recent events showing the use made of her 
traditional hospitality have roused France to fury. 
After the assassination of her President by a 
Russian fanatic comes the murder of her Royal 
guest, and of her Minister for Foreign Affairs by a 
Croat Terrorist. The country teems with con- 
spirators and International crooks. Out of 100 
criminals condemned at the first Assizes of the 
Seine this year 72 were aliens. 

A society exists in Paris which protects such 
exiles; the Communist ‘‘ Secours International.’ 
It organised great meetings at Bullier where violent 
speeches, to undermine Law and Order were made 
by outcasts from various lands, yet the Police 
authorities permitted the gatherings and the 
circulation of foreign newspapers favouring revolt. 
The Croat terrorists’ organ, Hrvatskadrzava was 
openly sold in the streets here whilst the Marseilles 
tragedy occurred. 

Stringent measures will now be taken and the 
country cleared of foreign miscreants. ‘‘ Let us,”’ 
suggests a widely-read weekly, return to 
Mussolini the Italian Communists; to Hitler the 
German; to M. Lerroux the Spanish. Let Stalin 
take back Trotsky, and a Concentration Camp be 
established in Madagascar for the remainder.” 
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AIR RACE 


Winners the Losing Side 


By Major Oliver Stewart 


RITAIN has won the greatest air race in 
B history ; but she has yet to start in an even 
greater race; a race in commercial and 
military air supremacy waged by all the countries 
in the world. Charles Scott and Campbell Black 
in their British De Havilland ‘‘ Comet ’’ have 
achieved the supreme long distance flight by 
covering the distance of 11,300 miles between 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, and the Flemington Race- 
course, Melbourne, Australia, in 71 hours 18 
seconds, a period of less than three days. Exhibit- 
ing an unexampled heroism and _pertinacity, 
refusing to be defeated by weather, fatigue or 
mechanical defect, these two airmen achieved a 
feat worthy to be placed beside that of Alcock and 
Brown, the British airmen who were the first to 
fly the north Atlantic non-stop. Their ‘‘ Comet ”’ 
aeroplane was as tremendous an achievement in the 
field of aircraft engineering. That is the triumph 
of British aviation. Let us look at the other side. 
Close behind Scott and Black throughout their 
wonderful flight thundered a huge air liner of 
1,400 h.p. with a maximum seating capacity of 
20 persons. In the race it was carrying three 
passengers and a load of mails. [It was an 
American Douglas machine, of all-metal construc- 
tion, flown by the two famous Dutch pilots, 
Parmentier and Moll, and it was never much more 
than half a day behind the British racer, and at 
times it looked like overtaking it. No British air 
liner, no British service machine in regular use 
in any Royal Air Force squadron at the present 
time, is fast enough to have finished the race with- 
in a thousand miles of that American machine. 


Speed Discrepancies 

It is almost incredible, but it is true, that the 
fastest single-seater fighting aeroplane in regular 
use in the Royal Air Force, carrying one man and 
two guns and a little military equipment, de- 
signed and built for speed, would be left hopelessly 
behind by that American machine with its load of 
passengers and mails. The “‘ chaser ’’ aeroplane 
would be totally incapable of chasing and would 
be more likely to be chased itself. 

And it is not only in America that commercial 
aeroplanes are being built which are faster than 
anything we possess in this country in regular 
service; but also in Germany. The German 
Heinkel 70 has proved in officially observed record 
breaking flights that its top speed with a big load 
is in excess of the top speed of the fastest aero- 
plane in regular service in the Royal Air Force. 
As for British commercial machines in use on the 
main Government-supported lines, their speed of 
130 m.p.h. or thereabouts is positively pre-war. 
British commercial and military aviation, ever 
since the stimulus of the Schneider Trophy race 
was withdrawn, has been going down. have 
said it before. I have told the Air Ministry about 
it. And now my criticisms are proved to be well 


founded. Were it not for the splendid flight of 
Scott and Black one might weep with rage and 


mortification at the backwardness of British 
aviation. 


But that flight of Scott and Black gives one 
pause. Do not let us forget the magnitude of the 
aeroplane and engine builders’ feat in the produc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Comet.’’ They did the work in about 
nine months (it takes seven years to get a new 
aeroplane in the R.A.F.). And they had three 
aeroplanes ready to report to the officials for 
weighing-in a week before the race, in accordance 
with the rules. France and Italy had attempted 
to prepare machines for the race. They had 
worked hard; but they were unable to be ready 
to face the starter. In other words, they lost the 
race fairly and squarely. Certain people in Italy 
are reported to have criticised the rules and to 
have stated that the Italian entries were withdrawn 
because the rules favoured the British. That is 
simply an excuse, and an exceedingly poor one. 


Airscrews and Wing Flaps 

In air racing, as in motor racing, there is no 
such thing as luck. If you enter a:race you are 
presumed to know the rules, and if you fail to be 
ready when the flag falls you have lost. The 
French and the Italians were not ready, and they 
lost to the English, the Dutch and the Americans. 
British constructors did better than French and 
Italian constructors in this event; but not entirely 
unaided. That brings me to the technical fulcrum 
of this air race. I will put it shortly. The race 
was won by variable pitch airscrews and speed 
range devices. The Comet and the Douglas had 
both. Not a single machine in regular service in 
British commercial or service aviation has either. 


The irony of the situation is that British engi- 
neers pioneered the variable pitch airscrew and 
the aerodynamic speed range device. Yet the 
Comets used French airscrews and American speed 
range devices. The Douglas used American 
variable pitch airscrews and American speed range 
devices. Both these components enable a fast 
machine to take off easily and to land in a short 
distance. 


British pilots showed themselves to be without 
superior in skill and daring and in endurance. 
British aeroplane and engine manufacturers 
showed themselves to be gifted with genius in 
design and construction. Yet the fact remains 
that the technical fulcrum of the entire race con- 
sisted of two mechanical components, neither of 
which are used regularly in this country in either 
military or commercial aviation. When such im- 
portant devices are ignored or rejected, something 
must be wrong in the direction of British aviation. 
To attempt to unravel here exactly what that 
something is, is manifestly impossible. The first 
field of inquiry would be research. 
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Territorials Side-Tracked 


By Major H. Reade 


HE latest official returns of the Territorial 
Army are not inspiring. With a decrease 
on September 1 last of 33 officers and 1,978 
other ranks compared with the figures of September 
1, 1933, the fact remains that the Territorial Army 
is dwindling in strength. In officers alone there 
is an actual shortage of 1,007 on establishment 
strength, and of other ranks of not far short of 
45,000. At the beginning of 1932 there were alto- 
gether 136,499 effectives out of an establishment 
strength of 172,334; to-day the total strength of the 
Territorial Army is only 126,057, a drop of over 
10,000 in two and a half years. 

If this were all, it would be serious enough in 
view of the very grave danger to peace in the 
present world conditions of economic unsettlements 
and racial antagonisms, not to mention the 
electrically-charged atmospheres of Europe and the 
Far East, but no soldier would for a moment dare 
to state that there is any comparison to-day as 
regards efficiency with the Territorial Army of 1934 
and that of 1914. The policy of ‘‘ drift,”’ the pleas 
of lack of money, and the utter absence of any spirit 
of keenness on the part of the Government to deal 
with the present Territorial Army problems are the 
direct cause of this humiliating position. For on 
the Territorial Army, if war broke out, the safety 
of the Nation and the Empire would depend, as the 
only force on which any expansion of the armed 
strength of the Nation could be made to supple- 
ment the needs of our very small Regular Army, 
whether employed at home or overseas. 


Do-Nothing Pacifists 

The man-in-the-street who gives the vital 
problems of National Defence only a moment’s 
thought may be under the delusion that the Terri- 
torial Army gets all the backing it needs from 
Governmental authorities, and that everything 
possible has been done to help it by Government 
propaganda to maintain the prestige it won during 
the war, when its units returned to this country 
with great soldierly reputations, splendid records, 
and a very definite esprit de corps. The truth is 
that the so-called ‘‘ National ’’ Government has 
done little or nothing to aid the Territorial Army 
after the severe set-back it received from succes- 
sive post-war Socialist Governments and the back- 
stair propaganda of anti-militarists in high places 
directed against all soldiers, and particularly those 
civilian soldiers who give up time and money to 
learn best how to defend their country. 

How small has been the effort on the part of the 
present Government—and how feeble—can be best 
described by recording that the War Secretary and 
other important members of his Ministry have 
gone round about a dozen of the chief towns to 
spend a quiet afternoon lecturing on the advan- 
tage of being a Territorial Soldier. The result has 
not been a spectacular increase, but a steady 
dwindling in numbers. 

Here right in the heart of the Empire the two 
London Territorial Divisions are the weakest of 


the fourteen Divisions of the Territorial Army. The 
47th London Division has a strength of 5,305, and 
the 56th London Division of 5,821. There is one 
Division, the 54th, which has 6,758; yet all the 
other Divisions in Great Britain have over 7,000, 
and three of them over 8,000. 

If the Government did its duty by the people 
and for the safety of the Nation, no Territorial 
Division would be under 10,000 in strength. 

It is difficult to believe that the spirit of 
patriotism is dead, but compared with the Volun- 
teer Forces raised during the Napoleonic Wars, 
when an invasion of Britain was a real danger, 
these Territorial figures make sorry reading. 

And who would be bold enough to assert that 
there is no-danger of invasion these days ? 

This numerical shortage is one disgrace; but 
what of the organisation and equipment of the 
Territorial Army, which is so intimate a part of 
Governmental supervision ? 

The Territorial Army consists of fourteen 
Infantry Divisions, sixteen Yeomanry and Scout 
Regiments, some Cavalry Divisional Troops, 
fourteen Field Artillery Brigades, eleven Medium 
Artillery Brigades, Signal Sections, Lighy 
Armoured Car Companies, and certain new Coast 
Defence and Anti-Air Craft Formations, the latter 
two for Home Service. 


Essentials Lacking 

None of these Divisions has all the units neces- 
sary for it to enter the field, one great and glaring 
omission being that there is only one—just one and 
no more—Light Artillery Brigade. Quite a large 
proportion of the rest of the Artillery are short in 
the requisite number of batteries. Medical and 
other essential ancillary formations are either 
wholly lacking or lamentably weak. 

No unit is equipped with its full complement of 
weapons ; important instruments are not available ; 
mechanical transport has not been provided; 
mechanisation of vital fighting units has only just 
begun ; there are no gas respirators issued, a very 
grave and serious defect in case of war, for soldiers 
would be liable to gas attack from the outbreak ; 
and there is a great shortage in the number of staff 
and qualified instructors from the Regular Army. ° 

If war broke out to-morrow the Territorial Army 
would need months for training. There could be 
no expansion of our Regular Army Expeditionary 
Force as there should be. And no Territorial For- 
mation could go abroad for several months. 

Since the Government has decided that the 
Territorial soidier is to-day subject to conditions of 
general service in case of war, let the Government 
do the right thing as regards reimbursing Terri- 
torial soldiers their out-of-pocket expenses and in 
giving the troops all round a square deal. 

The policy of ‘‘ playing at soldiers ’? which the 
present National Government seems to rejoice in 
is an insult to the intelligence and patriotism of 


every would-be Territorial. Therefore he refuses to 
join. 
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INDIA 


The Terrorists’ Paradise 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


FORTNIGHT ago I commented on the (to 

me) extraordinary action of the Calcutta 

High Court in setting aside on appeal the 
death sentences imposed by the Special Tribunal 
upon half a dozen Terrorists who had raided the 
Hili Railway Station in East Bengal and killed 
an inoffensive coolie employed there. The raid 
had been elaborately organised, and was of a most 
ferocious and determined kind. The gunmen who 
led it were each accompanied by torch-bearers who 
lit them to their infernal work. They aimed at 
and shot dead an unfortunate man who was 
employed as a porter at the station. 


Yet the Appellate Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court (consisting, as I have already pointed out, 
of two Bengali judges and one Englishman) 
found that “ the firing was no doubt done with 
the intention of causing bodily injury to 
Kalicharan (the victim) but it was not possible to 
hold that such injury was sufficient in the ordinary 
course of nature to cause death. In their lord- 
ships’ opinion the act did not amount to murder 
within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code.”’ 


A Legal Scandal 


So that in Bengal you may now commit a 
robbery armed to the teeth, have the spotlight 
turned on your victims at point blank range, shoot 
at him, kill him, be condemned to death by a 
tribunal specially set up to try you, owing to the 
impossibility of trying you in the ordinary way— 
and then get off by appealing to “‘their lordships”’ 
of the High Court! It is magnificent from the 
Terrorist point of view. 


I should not have recurred to the case but for 
the scathing comments which have just been 
passed upon this extraordinary judgment by 
another judge, also of the Calcutta High Court. 
Sir John Cunliffe, in sentencing to death another 
political murderer, referred to the above judgment 
and said “‘ it was a little uncertain at the moment 
as to what exactly was the law in relation to 
homicide in Bengal.’’ The learned judge in the 
course of further caustic comments pointed out 
that the Hili raid was ‘‘a highly organised raid 
on a political basis ’’ and of a military character. 


‘* There was a leader, a lieutenant and specially 
appointed gunmen who had attendants with 
electric torches. It was the duty of the attendants 
to flash their torches on persons who might oppose 
the dacoits, so that as they came within the rays 
of the torches they might be shot down.” He 

‘expressed his amazement that any court could 
hold that the persons who shot the murdered man 
‘* were supposed not to have known that they were 
doing a dangerous act which would cause death.”’ 


And he concluded by registering his emphatic 
disagreement with the judgment in question. 


I am afraid the Calcutta High Court has lost 
some of its former prestige of recent years. So 
much so that one hears with something like sur- 
prise that a judge has had the courage to expose 
a deliverance which to the ordinary man appears 
to travesty every canon of judicial propriety. It 
is unfortunate that the majority of the Bench 
whose findings are impugned should have been 
Bengalis. Attention is not drawn to this fact 
in any spirit of racial bitterness, but because it 
raises problems of the utmost gravity for all law- 
abiding people who will perforce have to live in 
India after the ‘‘ Reforms’’ have bludgeoned 
their way through Parliament. 


These problems will be specially acute for us 
poor Britishers. The High Courts will soon be 
completely Indianised. The above judgment 
makes hay of all ideas of murder as that 
offence is known to British jurisprudence. India 
is notoriously growing less and less safe for 
British people. I have previously mentioned the 
case of a friend of mine who was murdered in the 
outskirts of Calcutta two years ago. One of the 
murderers confessed to the crime and implicated 
half a dozen other men. The case was in the 
hands of an Indian policeman and was tried by 
an Indian magistrate. The man who had con- 
fessed and all the others got off. 


The Menace Grows 


If the appeal judgment in the Hili Raid case 
is the last word of judicial wisdom on the violent 
slaying of innocent people who get in the way of 
a dacoity, then goodbye to the little security we 
have been able to feel up to now. Yet our High 
Courts are to be turned over entirely to Indian 
lawyers and officials, so that we shall not even 
have a Justice Cunliffe to draw attention to any 
abuses, no matter how grotesque or scandalous, 
in which they may indulge. 


And the Terrorist menace develops both in- 
tensively and extensively. A week ago two 
students were sentenced to imprisonment in 
Calcutta for being in possession of firearms. It 
transpired in evidence that one of their revolvers 
was made in India. That is a new and sinister 
feature of the campaign. Hitherto Terrorism has 
drawn its armoury from Germany and other 
western countries. Only the other day two Ger- 
man sailors were convicted of smuggling firearms 
into Calcutta. If the Terrorists are now able to 
manufacture arms as well as explosives, the 
difficulty of coping with the danger must be 
increased tenfold. 


India, October 7, 1934, 
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International Anarchy 


Meaning of the Marseilles Murders 
By Robert Machray 


HEN news came of the dastardly Marseilles 
murders, particularly of the assassination 
of King Alexander, it was impossible not 

to recall that other terrible assassination at 
Serajevo twenty years ago which was the prelude 
to the Great War. Not a few observers feared 
that the death of the King of Yugoslavia might 
-have a similar portentous significance. Sir John 
Simon, however, assures the public that it has 
nothing of the kind. This, some people may. 
think, should be sufficient, and of course he may 
be right, but what if he is wrong? 

Speaking at Northampton last week the Foreign 
Secretary said that the murders at Serajevo and at 
Marseilles did not provide a parallel but a contrast, 
yet the reasons he gave for this statement are far 
from convincing. His words leave the singularly 
unfortunate, though not altogether unexpected, 
impression that he is still living in a world of 
sheer unrealities. True, he does not refer to the 
possibilities of the Disarmament Conference, for 
that would have been too much even for him, but 
he still reposes a blind and utterly unwarranted 
confidence in the League of Nations and in the 
virtue of ‘‘ international consultation ’’ at the 
present time. 


Contrast or Parallel 

But what was most astounding in his argument 
was the ‘‘ contrast ’’ he drew between the situation 
in 1914 and that now existing. ‘* Then,” he said, 
‘* there were armed and hostile nations straining 
at the leash and ready to leap at one another’s 
throats.’’ Quite true, Sir John. ‘* Now,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ we have had the bitter experience of 
four years of war; and when they survey this 
-stricken and shattered world men can realise not 
only the horror but the uselessness of slaughter.”’ 
Is this also true? The horror—yes! The use- 
lessness—no! Ask Herr Hitler or his more frank 
lieutenant, General Goering. Would it not be far 
more in accordance with the facts to say that in 
1934, as in 1914, armed and hostile nations strain 
at the leash? 


That Sir John was not really in doubt respecting 
the precariousness of the general situation was 
plain enough in his remarks about Signor Musso- 
lini’s expressed intention to seek agreement and 
understanding with Italy’s neighbours, especially 
with France and Yugoslavia. No one, at any rate 
in England, would dream of denying that the 
collaboration of Italy with France and Yugoslavia 
would be a very good thing, but it is absurd to 
maintain that the omens are as propitious for it as 
they were before the assassination of King 
Alexander. There has in fact been a distinct 
renewal of the distrust felt in Yugoslavia, and it is 
senseless to disregard it. 


Immediately after the funeral of the murdered 


King a special meeting of the Permanent Council 
of the Little Entente, in tne persons of the Foreign 
Ministers of Rumania, Czechoslavakia and Yugo- 
slavia, its component states, was held in Belgrade 
for the purpose of considering the situation created 
by the assassination. There also were present the 
Foreign Ministers of Greece and Turkey, who, 
with those of Rumania and Yugoslavia, represent- 
ed the signatories to the recent Balkan Pact. It 
will be seen that it was a very important meeting, 
one, I think, without a parallel in Balkan history ; 
it published two statements—one Little Entente 
and the other Balkan—but they were identical. 


A Note of Warning 

Whatever it was that these five statesmen said 
ta each other concerning Italy, Hungary, Ger- 
many or any other outside State, it finds no direct 
utterance in the document issued, but a note of 
warning, and it might be added of defiance, 
appears in a declaration of the inviolability of the 
frontiers of the Little Entente, though it is prefaced 
by a usual statement of devotion to the policy of 
co-operation and rapprochement. The bulk of the 
document is concerned with the circumstances of 
the Marseilles murders, and a demand is made for 
specific action thereanent. 

This demand necessarily involves other States, 
as the conclusion reached was that the crime of 


Alexander’s murder was committed under the: 


influence of ‘‘ forces beyond the frontiers.’’ These 
forces are defined as terrorist, and their aim, it is 
said, is to injure ‘‘ certain’’ countries in their 
international relationships, or to rob of their best 
servants those States which have recently achieved 
national unity, the culmination of this ‘ inter- 
national anarchy’ being seen in the Marseilles 
tragedy. All States, without exception, are urged 
to join in establishing who the guilty; parties are. 
Further, the demand is made that measures be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such acts, and 
it is stated in very plain terms that if the necessary 
steps are not taken and carried out in loyalty and 
good faith, new and most serious disputes will 
follow as a matter of course. No charge is brought 
against any country or State, but the very grave 
question remains, implicitly if not explicitly, Who 
is or are behind the terrorist gangs ? Who inspired 
Alexander’s murder? The Romans would have 
asked, Cui bono? Who gains by it? The five 
wise men in Belgrade evidently did not think the 
murder an act of mere insensate revenge. 
Meanwhile charges and counter-charges are 
flying about, the Soviet, the terrorist State, 
vociferously accusing Germany, another terrorist 
State, while Hungary and other countries are 
joining in the fray. The whole European situation 
is decidedly worse than it was, say, a fortnight 
ago, and it was admittedly dangerous enough then. 
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Information ! 


The injluence of the Socialists on our so-called “‘ National ’’ Government is openly exposed in the current issue of 
“‘ Information,” a publication of the Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union. On the eve of the municipal elections 


these revelations, carefully collected from reliable sources, are of paramount importance. 


They show, as clearly as 


anything can show, that the red, red influence of Soviet Russia is behind our Socialists and, for that matter, behind the 
white-washed Socialists who form our pale-pink Government. 


A Coneervative’s Confession 


Sir Edward Grigg, who expressed doubts about the 
propriety of describing Socialism as a menace, remarked, 
apparently with satisfaction, that— 


during recent months Conservative Ministers in 
Parliament had been introducing measures, with 
complete acceptance from their Conservative followers, 
which would certainly have been regarded as rank and 
bare-faced Socialism by that Conference only a few 
years ago. 


At this rate of progress the Conservative Party might 
go far to realise the dream of Sir Stafford Cripps to 
achieve Socialism in Five years ! 

Sir Edward Grigg’s statement is the more surprising 
when we consider that it was made almost without pro- 
test in what we should regard as the very citadel of 
anti-Socialism. 

Sir Edward was, of course, thinking of the measures 
which have been introduced by Mr. Walter Elliot, 
Minister of Agriculture, which have rightly been 
described by their author as “ revolutionary.” 


More Powers for Government 


On the same day on which Sir Edward made his extra- 
ordinary statement two Conservative Members of Parlia- 
ment put forward a resolution urging the Government to 
introduce legislation which would give it still more 
powers of interfering with the control and management of 
every industry, “from shipbuilding to glass-headed 
pins,’’ as one of the speakers described it. 


This proposal and others of the same kind usually 
come from persons who have had no experience either of 
business or industry on a large scale. It was so in this 
case. The opposition to it came from those who have had 
such experience. 


Business Men’s Objections 

Sir Isidore Salmon, M.P., objected to a proposal which, 
he said, would put the Government in control of all the 
industry in the country. He showed that it would stifle 
initiative and kill competition. It would increase the 
costs of production, put up prices, reduce real wages and 
create more yn ay oe Although Mr. Colville, of 
the Overseas Trade Department, rather deprecated the 
proposal, it was declared carried. 


. | The measures that have been taken by the Government 

for assisting certain industries may be justified on the 
ground that they were intended to deal with an emerg- 
ency. There is a tendency, however, for such measures 
to become permanent, and it is extremely difficult to have 
them removed when the emergency has passed. 


These adventures of the Government in the State 
control and direction of industry must be vigilantly 
watched. Those who believe firmly in the system of 
individual enterprise, which, in spite of temporary diffi- 
culties, has done so much to promote the prosperity of 
the world must guard it against further encroachment 
from whatever source it may come. 


Sir Herbert Austin’s Protest 


A strong protest against the Government’s interference 
with the motor industry was made by Sir Herbert Austin 
at the meeting of the Austin Motor Company. 


“It is regrettable,” Sir Herbert said, ‘‘ that the 
Government still finds it necessary to hedge our industry 
around with taxes, regulations, and restrictions, because 
I feel confident that if allowed to develop in a normal 
manner it would, in a few years’ time, be the second 
largest and most important industry in the country. 


“‘It may surprise you to know that in the four years 
since 1930 legislation dealing with the motor industry has 
resulted in three major Acts of Parliament and 70 Orders 
and Regulations, containing at least 455 individual 
Regulations. That the industry has managed to survive 
and progress is one of the wonders of our age.” 


A Critic of Planning 


The central planning and control of industry and prices 
was criticised by Sir Percy G. Mackinnon, a member of 
Iloyd’s, in his presidential address to the Insurance 
Institute of London. 


“I do not believe that any central authority control- 
ling prices can deal with new s‘tuations and with the 
constant changes making up business life,’”’ he declared. 


‘“* The central planner must always base his calculations 
and his prices, not on the more efficient but on the less 
efficient producer. The planner and the less efficient 
producer form together a vicious circle of privilege. 


‘Planning and central control are bad because they 
substitute rigidity for elasticity. As his planning grows 
more elaborate and more effective, he will bind tighter 
and tighter this modern curse of economic nationalisation, 
and in those bonds he himself will be inextricably tied.” 


A Threat to Business 


The effect on business of Government intervention, and 
of the high cost of social legislation, was discussed by 
Mr. H. G. Selfridge, jun., managing director of Selfridge 
Provincial Stores, Lid. 

‘* Governments all over the world,’’ he said, “‘ are 
tending to assume powers of regulating private enterprise 
and of carrying on business on their own account that 
can, overnight, threaten the existence of industries. 


“ Whatever our political opinions, this is a fact to be 
assessed. Business regulation is just one feature of social 
legislation. It happens, now, to be the most fashionable 
feature. 

‘In order to ruin us, the cost of social legislation had 
risen from 25 per cent. of the total revenue before the 
War to 52 per cent. 


“« It is one of those things that no business can control,” 
he continued, ‘‘ but which may be destroying the profit- 
ableness, and threatening the very existence of business.’’ 


* * 


Socialism’s Lost Soul 


Under this heading, Information quotes the following 
passage from H. G. Wells’ “‘ Autobiography ”’ : 


“Side by side with that vigorous contemporary 
thrust of the human mind, the literature of Socialism 
is a pitiful repetition of passing remarks and 
ineffective promises. Is it any wonder that its name 
= to kindle and its phrases are passing out of 
use?” 
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Councils in Business 

An ancient Socialist fallacy which is now almost 
exploded, though still believed in by some Socialists, is 
that the pockets of the ratepayers can be protected by the 
direct employment of labour. 


It is claimed on behalf of this practice that it is 
economical, that it results in better work and better con- 
ditions for the workers. 


Experience has proved that these claims are all 
unfounded. 


“Direct Labour” has been employed chiefly in the 
building of Council houses. The results of long experi- 
ence of this method of building were exposed in a 
pamphlet issued some two years ago by the Federated 
Employers’ Press under the title ‘‘ Municipal Building 
Departments.” 


Council Accounts 


It is noteworthy, too, that wherever Auditors have 
investigated the figures (e.g., Birkenhead, Derby, and 
West Ham), there have been strong complaints concerning 
the indefinite nature of the accounts. It is against 
accountancy of this nature that the contractor is often 
asked to compete. 


What better illustration of the superiority of private 
enterprise could be given than the fact that, notwith- 
standing this handicap, the contractor is able to 
compete and show to advantage invariably when the 
true figures of cost are revealed ? 


The weakness of the case for direct labour in this 
respect is, indeed, proved by the reluctance of local bodies 
to permit an investigation of their accounts. 


A Conclusive Test 


As to the comparative costs of direct labour and private 
enterprise, the Socialist claim that direct labour is cheaper 
was exploded by Mr. A. Greenwood, who was Minister of 
Health in the Socialist Government. 


In answer to a question in the House of Commons on 
February 6, 1930, Mr. Greenwood made the following 
statement :— 


Statement showing the average cost of non-parlour 
and parlour houses included in contracts let by, and 
in approved direct labour schemes of, local authorities 
in England and Wales during each of the three years 
ended December 31, 1929. 


Non-Parlour Houses Parlour Houses 


Year ended y By Direct By By Direct 
December 31 Contract. bour Contract. bour 
1927 = £412 £443 £482 £482 
1928 ie 359 388 427 456 
1929 se 344 356 405 435 


These direct labour costs are those actually recorded by 
the Local Authorities. In view of the many opportunities 
for omission of items which contractors would have to 
record, it is certain that the real labour costs have been 
higher still. 


Socialists in Action 
The Socialist Party scored a great victory in March 
when for the first time they secured a majority on the 


world’s greatest municipality,. the London County 
Council. 


They had been in office just over six months when it 
was announced that there would have to be an increase in 
the rates next year! 


Empire Day Abolished 
Other remarkable achievements of the Socialist L.C.C. 
up to date have included : é 


the destruction of Waterloo Bridge; 
turning Empire Day into Commonwealth Day; 


proposing to call Armistice Day ‘‘ Peace Day ” and 
to change its character ; 


seeking to deprive its tenants of the luxury of a spare 
bedroom. 


The Empire Next 


Mr. Morrison, who is responsible for these Socialist 
‘‘ reforms,’ is following up the abolition of Empire Day 
by proposing to abolish the Empire, which he and his 
colleagues plan to hand over to the custody of the League 
of Nations. 


Raising Funds for Socialism 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who was Minister of Health 
when the Trade Disputes Bill was in the House of 
Commons, in 1927, speaking on Clause 6, cited, among 
others, the case of the Poplar Guardians, which passed, 
on February 7th, 1927, a fresh resolution that all 
employees must be members of the “‘ appropriate ’’ Trade 
Union. 

The ‘‘ appropriate ’’ Unioris were seven in number, and 
had just this one feature in common, that every one of 
them paid a political levy for the benefit of the funds of 
the Socialist Party. Once a local authority lays it down 
that its employees must be members of a Trade Union, 
it is not very long before they say that they must be 
members of a particular Trade Union. 


In fact, the real object of all such manoeuvres, including 
the recent one at Barnsley, is to force employees into 
Trade Unions in order to get them to pay the political 
levy for the support of the Socialist Party. 


Education under Socialism 


There were some resolutions passed at the Labour Party 
Conference that have not received the attention they 
deserved. One of these was concerned with Education. 


Socialists have always been alive to the electoral 
advantages of having on their side the massed influence 
of the teaching profession, and it is more with this object 
in mind than from any enthusiasm for education as such 
that they have devoted so much attention to the subject. 


Big Changes to Come 


Their educational policy was described at the Confer- 
ence by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who said they stood for 
big changes in the national education system. They 
intended to raise the school-leaving age to 16, to make 
secondary education in all State-aided schools free at 
once, to reduce the size of classes, to raise the standard 
required in the teaching profession, to build more and 
better schools, to increase the number of nursery schools 
and to extend the system of free meals for school children. 


A Socialist Minister of Education would have the whole 
educational system, from the nursery to the University, 
under his control. Sir Charles concluded by remarking 
that the nation required to be raised to a higher 
intellectual level in order to appreciate the blessings of 
Socialism ! 


History Without Wars 

Sir Charles accepted ‘‘ in principle’? an amendment 
from the Cambridge University Labour Party. This 
ainendment demanded the ‘‘ elimination of all teaching 
calculated to encourage militarism or Imperialist ideas.” 
This would mean that history would have to be taught 
without any account of the wars waged by this country, 
particularly the successful wars, and without any account 
of the foundation and development of the Empire. 


Our island story would be confined mainly to events 
like the rising of Wat Tyler, the achievements of the 
Tolpuddle Martyrs and the General Strike. In geog- 
raphy lessons the vast extent and resources of the British 
Empire would either be ignored or apologised for. 


This kind of teaching would certainly be a good pre- 
paration for the transfer of the defence of the British 
Empire to the League of Nations, which we are told will 
be one of the first acts of the next Socialist Government. 
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BRITISH _LEGION 


Borrowed Money Mystery 


[By A Special Correspondent] 


N my last article 1 dealt briefly with the 
enormous administrative expenses of the 
Legion. There are further aspects of this 

which merit amplification, including the activities 
of the Relief Department in the granting of 
‘* small business loans.” 

These loans are a very useful method of 
assistance which enable a man to start a small 
business or tide over a difficult period in an estab- 
lished business. The Relief Guide states that 
loans up to £25, or in exceptional cases, up to £50, 
may be made. They are not granted easily, as 
Relief Secretaries know, and, if granted, extreme 
pressure is exerted when necessary to secure 
repayment. 

Knowing this, I was amazed at information given 
me by one who has had first-hand knowledge at 
H.Q. These details I have obtained in spite of 
the fact that a short time ago the staff at Haig 
House were called together and warned that if 
the slightest information concerning the “‘ inner 
working ” of the Legion leaked out, the person 
responsible—if identifiable—would be summarily 
discharged! I wonder if General Maurice knows 
this—in view of his famous ‘‘ No Secrecy 
Pledge’’? The officials certainly seem to be 
getting somewhat nervy! 


From £200 to £2,000 
I will quote a few typical cases as showing 
how these limits and safeguards seem to be dis- 
regarded by H.Q. officials when it suits them. 

1.—‘‘A,”’ an employee of H.Q. Resigned ; was 
granted loan of approximately £200 to purchase 
publican’s business. Repaid £20; granted 
further loan of £14; still in business ; no further 
repayments ; loan written off. 

2.—‘‘ B,”’ a woman employed as secretary to 
a H.Q. official. Resigned or discharged ; granted 
loan of £150 which was repaid. Obtained further 
loan of £200; £50 repaid, balance written off. 
Not an ex-service woman. 

3.—‘ C,”’ a male employee of H.Q. On leav- 
ing obtained loan of approximately £150, plus a 
grant of £100. No repayments ; loan written off. 

D,”’ a man sponsored by an influential 
official of United Services’ Fund. Loan of £50, 
increased subsequent additions to £200. Limited 
company then formed and further loans made 
until total reached £2,000. Amount written off. 
The factors common to these cases are: (1) the 

limit of £50 was greatly exceeded in every case ; 
(2) these large sums were granted to people 
having close connections with H.Q.; (3) no 
adequate efforts appear to have been made to 
obtain recovery; (4) that in three cases the loans 
were made to people formerly employed by H.Q. 
a therefore presumably not in any desperate 
n 


There may, of course, be explanations. I will 
gladly furnish the names of the recipients if H.Q. 
care to investigate. But in the absence of further 
facts these proceedings seem to be irregular in 
the extreme, and in great contrast to the way 
applicants who have no “‘ pull” at H.Q. are 
treated. 

Now let us turn to Salaries and Expenses. As 
we have already seen, H.Q. are most reticent on 
this subject. We do know, however, that one 
official at least receives £2,000 per annum, and 
another £1,000. At least eight others get up to 
£700, and thirty-five more receive between £600 
and £400 approximately. Area Secretaries get 
£4,691 between them. Who they are, what all 
these people do, or their ex-service qualifications, 
cannot be ascertained. 

It is sufficiently obvious that there are a large 
number of highly paid officials. It is, however, 
not so well known that the junior clerks, etc., are 
definitely underpaid. There are, in fact, ten who 
get less than £3 per week, and thirteen employees 
with less than £2! 

Expensive “Service” 

Then there are the numerous ‘“ honorary 
officials.’’ That sounds better. But many of them do 
not do so badly out of their voluntary ‘* service.’’ 
They receive travelling expenses,’ of course. 
One gentleman got a season ticket to the North of 
England! It will be realised that if one is a 
member of several committees and sub-committees 
it is necessary to visit London frequently! But 
lest this service should entail too much sacrifice, 
they also get subsistence allowance of 15s. per 
day plus 20s. per day for loss of time! Let me add 
that this information is not provided by H.Q.— 
for the scale of allowances, etc., is another of 
General Maurice’s non-existent secrets. Paid 
officials and the highest rank of official may get 
even higher subsistence allowances. I invite 
correction if I am wrong. 

No wonder that ‘travelling allowances ”’ 
amount to over £3,470, in addition to £922 for 
** depreciation of cars,”’ and excluding £257 for 
a trip abroad for certain lucky ones who attended 
a ‘* Fidac’’’ conference, and £500 for ‘‘ general 
expenses ’’—unspecified. Area Chairmen are 
also provided with luncheon at Legion expense. 

Let me interpolate here that I am glad to learn 
that the two officers sent to Melbourne to repre- 
sent the Legion will not entail any expense. But 
that the Legion should participate at all in the 
Victorian celebrations is a scandal in view of that 
State’s treatment of the returned settlers. 

Salaries of £2,000 and £1,000 per annum! 
Thirty-five shillings a day for ‘honorary service’’ ! 
Surely equally competent men could be found at 
much lower figures, seeing that salaries are paid 
from money collected for the relief of distress ? 
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Victorious 


By Clive Rattigan. 


LL great men are not made of the same 
pattern. In some nobility of private 
character helps to enhance the glory of their 

public achievements; in others grave defects or 
petty weaknesses may mar the splendour of their 
life’s performance. ; 

Few men have suffered more in being denied - 
the full fame that was their due than John 
Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough. 

And the cause of this is to be found in the 
supposed or actual defects of the qualities that 
made for his greatness. 

In an age when the ambitious man had to tread 
his way through a veritable maze of intrigue, 
when religion and politics were both spheres of the 
fiercest contention and gravest misunderstandings, 
no man had a cooler or more calculating brain 
than John Churchill. No man could keep his 
counsel better than he who “engrossed the 
graces,’’ who had a charm of manner few could 
resist and a serenity and patience that overbore all 
opposition. No man had ever brought the art of 
duplicity and deception to such a pitch, whether 
in counsel with friends or in conflict with enemies. 

Inevitably he became the target both in his own 
time and since of the most bitter attacks on his 
honour. Let it be admitted that he was self- 
seeking and acquisitive and very far from being 
overscrupulous. Yet in the balance his services 
to his country were so magnificent as to reduce 
the countervailing weight of the disagreeable 
manifestations of his character almost to 
insignificance. 

We should judge him, too, by the standards and 
uncertain conditions of his own age. 

After the battle of Sedgemoor he was disgusted 
and perturbed by the ‘‘ marble hardness”’ of 
James’ nature and very soon betrayed him to take 
up the cause of William of Orange. He also 
induced the Princess Anne to put herself under 
the protection of William and Mary and consent 
to their accession to the English throne. 


His Jacobite Overtures 

He could justify these acts on the score of his 
previous declaration to Ruvigny that he would 
quit James’ service if he attempted to change the 
“ religion and constitution ’’ of his country. It 
is not so easy, however, to justify his subsequent 
overtures to James when William had raised 
him to an earldom and given him further signal 
marks of his favour. 

But Marlborough was not alone among dis- 
tinguished Englishmen of his time in preparing 
for all possible eventualities by keeping in touch 
with the Stuart King ‘“‘ across the water.’’ Nor is 
it always possible to say precisely that was the 
governing motive of this arch schemer in his 
various Jacobite approaches. 

On some occasions it might only be for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the enemy with whom the exiled 
Stuart was in close contact. On others it might 


be the workings of that curious sentiment which 
Mr. Winston Churchill notes in the second 
volume (just published by Messrs. Harrap at 25s.) 
of his well-documented and absorbingly interesting 
biography of Marlborough. 

Among the sympathies which united the Queen 
(Anne) to Marlborough and Godolphin was _ their 
inysterious respectful attitude towards the exiled house. 
Like her, they seemed to wish for forgiveness without 
making reparation. Like her, while raging ruthless 
war, they laboured to preserve not only polite relations, 
but some human contact with the opponent they were 
destroying. Never was such sincere deceit, such 
studied effort to enjoy both sides of the argument, such 
airy indulgence of sentiment, while purpose and action 
flowed inexorably down the opposite channel. 


Made England Leader of Europe 

But for all his foibles and failings, for all his 
tendency generally to look after his own interests, 
Marlborough was unquestionably the outstanding 
personality of his age. He was the only man 
who could have held the Confederacy against 
Louis XIV together; it was his genius in council 
and battlefield, his victories of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet that 
shattered the world-empire dreams of the French 
king, brought England to the leadership of 
Europe and, in Mr. Churchill’s words, “‘ laid the 
foundations of that power which, fifty years later, 
enabled Lord Chatham to drive all challengers 
alike from America and India.”’ 

Mr. Churchill, in his second volume, which 
deals with the years 1702 to 1705, is tempted by _ 
Anne’s enthusiastic support of ‘‘ Mr. Freeman ”’ 
to indulge in rather fanciful comparisons between 
Anne and Elizabeth. But he is on surer ground 
when he so eloquently and admirably sums up the 
tremendous burden Marlborough bore on his 
shoulders. 

He was the mainspring of the Grand Alliance and its 
many signatory States. He was the central link on 
which everything was fastened. His life was a ceaseless 
triple struggle, first to preserve the political founda- 
tion in England which would enable her to dominate 
the Continental war; secondly, to procure effective 
military action from the crowd of discordant, jealous, 
and often incompetent or luke-warm allies; and thirdly 
—and this was the easiest part—to beat the French in 
the field. Nothing like this concentration of business 
and effective action had ever been seen before in Europe 
or was soon to be seen again. 

Among masters of the art of war Marlborough 
stands alone as one who began his career of 
resplendent victory at an age of over fifty. There 
are few, too, among the world’s great captains 
who could boast as he could that he never laid 
siege to a fortress he did not take nor ever fought 
a battle which he did not win. 

With allies constantly thwarting his plans it 
might well seem a miracle that Marlborough 
accomplished so much. But his cool calculating 
brain always provided for such emergencies. He 
could change easily from one plan to another. 
‘* He always felt that if he was not allowed to win 
one way, he could find another,” 
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Supplement to the SATURDAY REVIEW 


JOHN CHURCHILL 
FIRST DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 


The greatest General of his age 
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THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Will France Win the Big Race ? 


Dangers of Stipendiary Stewards 
By David Learmonth 


oo raids upon our big handicaps are not 

unknown. | can think of several in the 
past, and I expect a good many more to materialise 
in the future. A few years ago it was the practice 
of our handicappers to let French challengers off 
very lightly. I do not think this was a matter of 
courtesy. They simply did not realise how good 
French horses are. It was the old story; they 
could not imagine how anything foreign, weight 
or no weight, could beat anything British. 

Then, after a series of shocks in the shape of 
runaway victories, there came a reaction. French 
horses were rather harshly treated for a space of 
time. 

To-day, so far as paper reckonings are con- 
cerned, there is, or should be, almost a French 
handicap certainty for the Cambridgeshire. Still, 
there is an old adage that something always comes 
to the rescue of the handicapper; so do not let us 
attempt to forecast the winner, which is out of our 
province, but examine the facts. 

The French entry is Mary Tudor. Last year 
she was considered equal to Brantome, and 
Brantome is good enough to win any Cambridge- 
shire with a good deal more on his back than the 
filly has been asked to carry. 

She .is nothing like as good as Brantome 
now, though she is still the best of the French 
three-year-old fillies; but the rest of the French 
fillies are a very poor lot this year. 


An Interesting Race 

Personally, though she certainly seems to have 
a chance second to none, I would not care to risk 
my shirt on Mary Tudor. Many things can go 
wrong when a horse crosses the Channel and has 
to race in unaccustomed conditions. From my 
point of view, I am much more concerned with the 
tact that everything indicates an interesting race. 

It was strange to see the American horse, Mate, 
winning over six furlongs after being trained for 
the Ascot Gold Cup. I never thought this hard- 
puiling animal could be a true stayer. Now that 
his speed is beyond doubt, he may well prove a 
good middle distance performer, and he must be 
in the running for the Cambridgeshire. 

* 

There is a terrific piece of news in the popular 
press after the recent Jockey Club decision to 
appoint some form of stipendiary stewards, pro- 
vided the Racecourse Betting Control Board can 
defray the cost. 

This sounds excellent on paper; but from what 
ranks are these stipendiary stewards, who are being 
bowdlerised into ‘‘ Secretaries to Stewards,’’ to 
come ? 

Let us not mince matters. They can either come 
from those old gentlemen who have for years seen 
black when it should have been white, or from 


individuals eager for gain who apply, just as | 
might apply myself, for the job. 

Se far as the old, unpaid stewards are concerned, 
| doubt if any one of them would need to apply 
for such a job. And as for their competence, | 
wi'i tell you a little jumping story. 

Once at Hurst Park I was having a desperate 
race with a horse that had more speed than mine, 
but which I hoped to outstay. I went for him 
hammer and tongs, as though there were no fences. 
We had to take a chance and keep at the other 
horse the whole time. Coming into the last fence 
I noticed that the leader was weakening and, with 
luck, I thought, I would just get home. Then I 
saw that he was tired. He jumped the fence 
askew and crossed right in front of me. I, jump- 
ing a yard and a half on his left, landed with my 
horse’s front feet intermingled with the other’s 
hind feet. Then I struck his rump with my 
horse’s shoulders, which stopped me dead. On 


nine out of ten mounts I should have been brought 
down. 


Stewards’ Mistakes 


That knocked most of the stuffing out of my 
horse and, not being able to get going again in 
time, I objected. I was told that I was lucky not 
to have forfeited my deposit. 

The next day another horse from the same 
stable ran in the Grand National Trial "Chase. At 
the last fence he swerved slightly, without inter- 
fering in any way with the second. An objection 
was raised and sustained. 

Now, one of the stewards who adjudicated was 
the late Mr. T. P. King, who presumably should 
have known all that was to be known about 
National Hunt racing. But the trainer who 
trained both horses has to this day a photograph 
of both incidents framed in his sitting-room, and 
it is obvious that the stewards were mistaken. 

So much for our honest and well-meaning 
Stewards. Undoubtedly a few of them are 
extremely competent. But whom can one put in 
their place? And here we come to a far more 
serious problem. 

One of the most ardent journalists in favour of 
stipendiary stewards is the worst reader of a race 
I have ever met; so, although his honesty is 
beyond question, where would he be if he were 
appointed to such a position ? 

Every man with a personality and a gift of the 
gab would be in the running for one of these 
responsible posts, and I feel certain that a fraudu- 
lent and gangster oligarchy would—until there 
was a cleaning of the Augean stables—take the 
place of a thoroughly impartial and unblemished 
band of amateurs who may make honest errors 
occasionally, but whose steadfastness of purpose 
and unfailing honesty will always be untarnished, 
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The Lone Warrior 


By Dan Russell 


HE old boar badger lay curled nose to tail 
in his warm oven. His slumber was 
deep, for he was full-fed. All through 

the previous night he had wandered among the 
blackberry thickets, biting off the ripe berries with 
the side of his mouth as a dog eats grass. A nest 
of youg rabbits had also helped to fill his stomach. 


When the first gray light of dawn was dimming 
the stars he had returned to his earth, for the 
badgers are a wary and a timid folk. After long 
centuries of persecution they are, save for the roe- 
deer, the most cautious of British mammals. 


The boar was very old; so old that he had no 
mate. Many years ago the badger-diggers had 
taken his mate after four hard hours of digging. 
Since then the boar had been solitary. 


But for all his years he was still lusty. Many 
tales were told in the village of terriers maimed 
and killed by his terrible canine teeth. Many 
times had the badger-diggers tried to take him, 
but without success. For although shy and peace- 
able, he was, when roused, the incarnation of 
fighting fury. Also his home was in the big earth 
which had been inhabited for centuries. Its 
galleries covered half an acre of the hillside, 
affording deep and almost impregnable shelter 
from the spade. 


But, once a year, in the autumn, the badger 
left the main earth. On the other side of the hill 
was a tiny delkin where blackberries grew in 
abundance. Here, for a few weeks, he made his 
home in a small earth enlarged from a rabbit-bury. 
Every night he ambled forth to feast, for black- 
berries were his prime delight. And every year, 
when the berries were finished, he returned to his 
fortress to sleep throughout the winter. 


The oven where he slept was warm and cosy, 
but in the open air there was a sharp tang of 
October frost. The rime upon the brambles 
gleamed like silver in the pale sunlight. Crimson 
leaves, nipped by the frost, floated gently to the 
earth which had given them life. High in the air 
a lark trilled his litany of joy. 


The Battle Begins 
Advancing up the delkin came a little company 
of men. The two foremost bore upon their 
shoulders loads of spades and pickaxes. The next 


carried a stone jar of cider. In the rear a boy led 


six rough-haired terriers. 


They tore through the brambles to the little 
earth. The tools were thrown upon the ground, 


and Conigar, the innkeeper, examined the heap 
of mould. 


**°E’s ’ere,”’ he said. ‘* Look at his tracks. 
*Tis only a little place; won’t take us long to 
’ave ’un out. Let Jess goo, boy.”’ 

The boy released the terrier, Jess. | Conigar 
took her to the tunnel ; cautiously she entered and 


disappeared from sight. The men grouped round 
the hole, listening for the first sound of baying. 


The clanking thud of the tools upon the ground 
woke the badger. Instantly he was alert and pre- 
pared, for he had heard that sound before. He 
rose upon his feet; his hair stood out on end so 
that he almost filled the chamber. Advancing 
to the tunnel, he stood waiting, wrinkling his lips 
so that his tusks gleamed in the dim light. He 
heard the terrier shuffling down the tunnel towards 
him ; he waited until the dog! was near, and then 
he charged. 


The waiting men heard the bumping sounds of 
struggle, and then a muffled yelping. Conigar, 
kneeling by the hole, yelled encouragement to his 
dog. 

‘* Take them spades and start a’digging,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ Jess be up to ’un.”’ 


They seized their tools and started to dig into 
the sandy soil, cursing with excitement. 


First Blood 

The sounds of combat beneath the ground grew 
louder, and culminated in the yelling of a dog in 
agony. Presently the terrier, Jess, appeared from 
the tunnel. Froths of ruby blood oozed from 
wounds in her nose and face. One leg was use- 
less, for she had been bitten through the shoulder. 
Conigar burst into a spate of oaths. ‘‘ T’owd 
devil,’’ he yelled, ‘‘ he’ve spoiled my Jess. But, 
by God, us’ll get ’un this time. Let another 
terrier goo.”’ 


Another terrier was released and put to ground. 
This terrier was famous for his cunning and 
prowess as a badger dog. He would not go in 
and fight, but would stand and bay the badger. 
When the badger charged he retreated, keeping 
always at a safe distance. But if the badger 
turned to dig he would dart in and bite, and then 
skip back out of harm’s way. 


The dig went on through the mild October 
morning. The yelping of the terriers and the 
cursing of the men blended in a ferocious blur of 
sound. The soft soil was easily worked and within 
three hours they were near enough to hear the 
agitated grunting of the badger. 

Sweat dripped down their faces as they worked ;_ 
the stone jar of cider grew emptier. 

At length. Conigar threw down his spade and 
peered into the tunnel. Putting in his arm, he 
pulled out the terrier by the tail. It wriggled and 
yapped, anxious to return to the earth. 

** Give us the tongs,’’ he said. 

They handed him the tongs, long-handled 
pincers, the nippers of which were just large 
enough to encircle a badger’s neck. 


Tongs in hand, he squirmed half his body into 
the hole. For a moment he lay still, then he began 
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to pull. Slowly he came out, then appeared the 
handles of the tongs, and then, grimly fighting 
every inch of the way, came the old boar badger, 
his neck gripped by the iron pincers. 


His appearance was heralded by a chorus of 
oaths. ‘*‘ Dang me, we've got ‘un at last, t’owd 
devil.” 

The badger lay very still ; only his beady black 
eyes, fixed unwinking upon the men, showed that 
he was alive. 

‘** Well, let’s finish ’un off,’ said one of the 
men. 

Conigar looked up with a leer. 

‘* Tell ee what,”’ he said, ‘‘ s’pose we jest hits 
‘un with a spade and let the terriers finish ‘un. 
He've given us a mort o’ trouble.” 

The terriers were held ready. Conigar stepped 
forward and hit the badger on the head with a 
spade. The old boar groaned and his eyes filmed. 
The tongs were taken off and the terriers loosed. 

Yelping savagely they rushed at the badger and 
took hold. The men cheered them. The growling 
of the dogs sank to a deep blood-note as they 
worried. 

But suddenly the heaving mass parted. A gray 
back appeared between the snapping heads. The 
badger had recovered. Conigar rushed forward 
and struck with the spade. He missed and fell 
headlong. Before he could recover the badger 
seized his wrist. Through flesh and sinew sank 
those terrible teeth until the bone cracked. 
Conigar screamed and rolled away. 


The Game Retreat 

The men watched spellbound. The badger 
moved forward in a lurching canter. Around him 
was a snarling, worrying pack of terriers, but he 
did not seem alarmed. His arrowed head bowed 
to left and right as he moved, and with every bow 
a dog yelped. He was slashing at their legs with 
his teeth. 

Across the delkin straggled that grim procession, 
leaving in its wake ruby gouts of blood. The 
badger was tiring, his feet were bitten, but he 
fought on. One lone warrior against the five. 
On through the brambles he went. Now he was 
not far from the main earth and safety. Three of 
the dogs were down; only two were left snarling 
at his flanks. 

Grimly he ran on. His pace was now a limping, 
ungainly trot. Far behind he could hear the 
voices of the pursuing men. 

Round the corner of the hill he went, and his 
earth was in sight. One terrier closed with him, 
but fell back ripped from paw to shoulder. Ten 
yards more and he was safe. 


At the very entrance to the earth he turned, and 
the last terrier died. Then he went to ground. 


He sought the deepest oven of the earth and 
there, on a bed of dried grasses, he licked his 
wounds. For a day or so they would be stiff and 
painful, but soon would come the long winter sleep 
until the spring sun awoke him once more to the 
world of men. Heedless of the clamour above he 
curled himself up to resume his interrupted rest. 


Where all men 


Duke’s son or cook’s son, master or man, 
in the inn or tavern all men are equal. For 
centuries this has been the place where 
citizens have met to exchange views and 
news; the very school of democracy! And 
where will you find a better accompani- 
ment to your talk than a pint of beer? 


beer 
best 


MALT - HOPS - SUGAR - YEAST 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
LONDON 


URGENTLY NEEDS 
YOUR HELP 


Only half our expenditure 

is met by endowments: for 

the rest we depend on the 
generosity of the Public 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


President : 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : Secretary & Clerk to the 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, Governors : 
6.B.E., €.B., M.V.0. Lt.-Col. A. P. B. IRWIN 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


History and Biography: 

“Marlborough, His Life and His Times,” by 
Winston S. Churchill (with 31 illustrations, 3 
facsimiles of documents, 76 maps and plans, 
George G. Harrap, 25s.). 

“The Rossettis and Their Circle,’ by Frances 
Winwar (Hurst and Blackett, 15s.). 


“Fox,” by Christopher Hobhouse (Constable, 
12s. 6d.). 
Military: 


Faraway Campaign,” by F. James (Grayson and 
Grayson, 8s. 6d.). 


Novels: 


“The Sun in Capricorn” by E. Sackville West 
(Heinemann, &s. 6d.). 

‘“My Star Predominant,” by Raymond Knister 
(Andrew Melrose, 7s. 6d.). 

*‘Jonah’s Gourd Vine,” by Zora Neale Hurston 
(Duckworth, 7s. 6d.). 


A Joyful Campaigner 


HE Great War had many theatres of oper- 

ations, and some of the lesser ones, for all 

their importance in the general scheme of things, 

have not perhaps received the attention they 
undoubtedly deserved. 


One of these minor theatres, about which the 
vast majority of Englishmen to-day are probably 
supremely ignorant, was that which stretched for 
a thousand miles from Seistan in the south, along 
the western borders of Afghanistan to Russian 
Turkestan in the north. 

In the early days of the war the southern half of 
this long line was held by troops from India and 
local levies, the northern half from Birjand to 
Turkestan being garrisoned and patrolled by 
Russian Cossacks. Later when the Russian 
Revolution broke out we had to take over the 
whole of the line and also participate with the 
Mensheviks in warfare against the Bolsheviks long 
after peace was declared with Germany and 
Austria. 

In ‘‘ Faraway Campaign’’ (Grayson and 
Grayson, 8s. 6d.) an Indian Cavalry Officer, 
Major F. James, who, after returning from the 
Western Front with his regiment, served in this 
theatre from 1916 to the end of the Afghan War 
in 1919, gives us an exceedingly graphic story of 
the operations and excitements in this area of 
mountains, deserts, enemy agents, brigands, 
‘** sand and fleas, fleas and sand.”’ 

It was not the kind of theatre, one might have 
imagined, to produce joyous reactions; but Major 
James—he was only a Captain most of the time— 
seems from his narrative to have thoroughly 
enjoyed himself, and as he has a wonderful gift 
for portraying scenes and persons he has given us 
one of the best and most vivid of war books. 


A Story of Dyer 

General Dyer, the man who stamped out the 
Amritsar rebellion some years later, was in com- 
mand of the East Persian Cordon in 1916, and 
Major James speaks of him as “* one of the finest 
soldiers I have ever known.”’ He also gives us a 
sample of Dyer’s courage in emergency. 

With a tiny force behind him Dyer had put up 
a great “‘ bluff’’ against the raiding Baluchi 


tribesmen in the Kwash region. They had agreed 
to make peace with the British and not to harbour 
any German agents. But some of the tribesmen 
under their chief Jiand Khan had broken their 
word and Dyer proceeded to deal with them. 
Jiand Khan with a large following suddenly 


appeared with white flags and made straight for 
Dyer. 


The White Flaggers seemed to increase in numbers. 
Dyer dismounted, faced the assembly and accused 
them of breaking their oath. Jiand Khan immediately 
lost his temper and in a second the scene was changed. 
Armed men sprang from the cover of the crops. We 
were surrounded. Without an instant’s hesitation 
Dyer seized Jiand Khan and forced him to the ground. 
In the wild scrimmage our men grabbed as many of 
the tribesmen as they could, wrenched their rifles from 
them and forced them into the square. Dyer’s action 
saved the situation. Seeing their old chief disarmed, 
uncertain what to do, those not yet arrested faded into 
the tall crops and left us with our bag, which included 
nearly every man of importance in the Sarhad. 

Here is a delightful vignette of a small British 
Corporal telegraphist tackling a giant of a 
Russian :— 

“IT goes down to the Consulate, sir, and finds 
Ivanoff there,” he reported. ‘‘’E sez, ‘ What do you 
want ’ere ?’ ‘I come to disconneck your telephone, 
I sez.’ ‘ And ’oo’s orders is this ?’ ’e sez. So I sez, 
‘ Now look ’ere, Ivanoff, it’s the Captin’s orders and 
I’m ’ere to carry ’em out.’ Yus, I was talkin’ Russian 
at the time.”’ 

Major James put up his own bluff successfully 
against the Bolsheviks when they were threatening 
to. raid into the northern sector of East Persia. He 
had only a few Indian troopers under him, but he 
erected two wooden mountain guns at a point 
commanding the Bolshevik fort and the garrison 


of the fort “‘ legged it as if the Devil were after 
them.”” 


The New Temple 
Shakespeare 


a original Temple Shakespeare, first pub- 
lished in 1894, attained such deserved popu- 
larity that its sales were prodigious, no less than 
five million volumes being sold. 

The time has come to publish a new and revised 
edition, for in the last forty years Shakespearian 
scholarship has considerably progressed, and pur- 
chasers of these neat and handy volumes of 
Shakespeare’s works naturally expect the informa- 
tion set forth in notes and introductions to be up 
to date. 

In publishing this new edition, at 2s. each 
volume, Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons have kept 
more or less to the same size of the earlier 
volumes, but there are improvements in lay-out 
and type. The binding is in bright red, and each 
volume contains two engravings by Mr. Eric Gill. 

There will be forty volumes in all, two appear- 
ing each month till the whole number are 
completed. Up to the present some eight volumes 
have appeared, containing ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ Titus 
Andronicus,’’ ‘‘ Timon of Athens,’’ ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” ‘‘ As You Like It,”’ 
Coriolanus,”” ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors,’’ and 
The Sonnets. 
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Lord Beaverbrook 


EW men have had more remarkable careers 
than Lord Beaverbrook, the poor son of the 
manse who became first a Canadian millionaire, 
then migrated to England to take up politics with 
fervour, went to the Front with the Canadians as 
Record Officer, acted the parts of a Warwick and 
Cromwell in making and dethroning Prime 
Ministers, and finally emerged into a highly suc- 
cessful newspaper proprietor, in which guise he 
has engaged in a series of vigorous onslaughts 
against his political party’s so-called Leader in 
the sacred cause of Empire Free Trade. 


A man with a career such as this must have 
many sides to his character, and those who would 
attempt his biography must be confronted with the 
difficulty of not knowing which particular side to 
stress at any one time. 


Mr. Edgar Middleton, in ‘‘ Beaverbrook, the 
Statesman and the Man ”’ (Stanley Paul, 8s. 6d., 
illustrated), has got over the difficulty by present- 
ing to us Lord Beaverbrook in what amounts to 
a series of word-film pictures, which follow one 
another in rapid succession, affording us glimpses 
of Lord Beaverbrook in a variety of rdles in dif- 
ferent phases of his career—the young man in a 
hurry, the soldier, the politician, the journalist, the 
Empire Crusader, the business man and the 
statesman. 


Moreover, we are given several reproductions 
of Low’s cartoons to remind us that there is an 
imp of mischief also to be taken into account in 
assessing the character of this businessman- 
politician-journalist-Crusader. 


The biography is brief, but vividly written, the 
rapidity of movement in the unfolding of the story 
being in keeping with the vigour and restlessness 
of its hero. 


His Two Disappointments 
The only real disappointments in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s career were the withholding from 
him of the office he had every reason to expect in 
1916—the Presidency of the Board of Trade—and 
his failures on the Turf after an expenditure of 
£130,000. The latter led to the comment, recorded 
by Mr. Middleton : 
I’ve always mistrusted pedigrees, and after buying 
the best-bred yearlings on the market I mistrust them 


more than ever. If a man has brains and if a horse 

can run, I don’t care who their grandfather was. 

Mr. Middleton sums up Lord Beaverbrook as 
a politician and statesman who stands out “‘a 
visionary in a market-place of cheap-jacks.” 


He preaches a policy, not compromise. He will have 
no truck with the type of modern Conservative leader 
who sells himself to Socialism for the sake of power 
and office and squares his conscience with the assurance 
that his subtlety is for the good of the nation. Above 
all, his method is altruistic. ‘ I want no office. I seek 
no place. I will take no power.’”? He means what he 
says. That is his strength. 


And how long, one wonders, is the type of 
leader, so aptly thus described, going to be 
allowed to abuse the patience of every true 
Conservative ? 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Prefaces 


HERE are only two reasons why I have ever 
wanted to be Mr. Bernard Shaw. One is that 
he makes a lot of money, and the other is that he 
is able to write, with or without reflection, 
whatever the spirit moves him to write, with the 
certainty that someone will publish the result and 
that a large number of people, also with or without 
reflection, will read it. 

He can, and does, write merely to please him- 
self and is unperturbed by the question as to 
whether his words are necessary or superfluous. 
Dramatically speaking there can be nothing so 
superfluous as a preface to a play. 

Yet I fancy Mr. Shaw would as soon write a 
play without a preface as admit that he voted 
Conservative ; although, in the privacy of the poll- 
ing booth I would not be at all surprised if he did 
so vote. 

Anyhow, here are the prefaces all collected to- 
gether, some seven hundred and seventy monu- 
mental pages of them. Those who buy their read- 
ing matter by the pound will find ‘‘ Prefaces by 
Bernard Shaw ”’ (Constable, 12/6) an excellent 
bargain. 

This is not to say that there is not entertainment 
in these essays, as I prefer to call them, since they 
embrace every conceivable subject from Imprison- 
ment to Getting Married. 

There is always entertainment to be got from 
Mr. Shaw, which is as it should be in the’case of a 
man who does not care whether he writes nonsense 
Or not so long as he entertains. D.L.L. 


A Study of Michelangelo’ 


““ The Master, a Study of Michelangelo,”’ by 
J. H. Whitehouse and C. Rocke (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 10s.), is a disappointing book, lacking 
unity and without original thought. 

The authors are at pains to point out that they 
are not writing a biography but are regarding 
Michelangelo’s work from a new aspect. Yet the 
book is full of irrelevant biographical details, and 
there is no criticism and no information that was 
not already available in the biographies of Vasari, 
Heath Wilson, Symonds and Holroyd. 

There is a weary similarity in the phrases used 
to describe Michelangelo’s works, and the writers 
inexcusably underestimate the artist’s ‘“ terri- 
bilita. Even Rolland in his pathological study, 
which accounts for everything in Michelangelo's 
life except his genius, recognises the astounding 
power which made him not so much the greatest 
of all artists, but set him apart from them all, 
towering above them alone with haggard face. 


G. W. A. 


The verses contained in Reginald Arkell’s 
“‘ Green Fingers ’’ (Herbert Jenkins, 3s. 6d.) are 
whimsical and fragrant, as befits a book which, as 
the label on the cover tells us, is ‘‘ A present for a 
good gardener.’’ Eugene Hastin’s pictures are 


exactly in the right spirit, and complete the book’s 
charm, 
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Books for the Children 


These are days when the needs of the young are so 
luxuriously and piquantly catered for by book publishers 
that parents and adult relatives of children labour under 
a double difficulty : there is such an embarrassment of 
choice, and the books when purchased are almost too 
attractive and entertaining to hand over to the untender 
mercies of young fingers. 


Messrs. Heath Cranton offer for the modest sum of 
8s. 6d. what the subtitle describes as a ‘‘ sumptious 
volume for children of 80 years and under.” This is 
“The Bogwumps,” written in verse and illustrated by 
Lenoloc Yelkreb, and dealing with the imps who add to 
life’s little worries—those who interfere with clocks, put 
hairs in nibs, hide collar-studs, make drawers and 
windows stick, tickle folk and make them fidget, blow 
out matches and do other mischievous deeds to poor 
humanity. The verse and illustrations will both be found 
amusing by children of “ eighty ”’ to eighteen, but for 
the less sophisticated of, say, eight to twelve years of 
age, the drawings will be sufficient in themselves to 
delight. 


Another book for older children of school age that is 
definitely instructive, is ‘‘A Box of Dates for Children,” 
by Geoffrey Moss (Cobden-Sanderson, 5s., illustrated by 
Eric M. Simon). This consists of doggerel rhymes in- 
tended to make easier the remembering of dates in 
English history. For the benefit of grown-ups, cornered 
by questions, notes are added giving the important facts 
of each reign and period. 


For children of about five or six, Messrs. John Lane, 
the Bodley Head, offer in their Green Meadow series four 
delightful stories by Thornton W. Burgess, the author of 
‘The Bedtime Stories,’’ which form a regular feature in 
the B.B.C.’s Children’s Hour broadcast. All these stories 
are illustrated by Harrison Cady, and are sold at 2s. 
each. They are: ‘“‘ Old Granny Fox,” ‘‘ Mrs. Peter 
Rabbit,” ‘“‘ Bowser the Hound,” and “‘ Happy Jack.” 


“The Adventures of Toutou, the little French Poodle,”’ 
by Lorna Lewis, with illustrations by J. R. Monsell 
(Constable, 3s. 6d.), will also appeal to children of about 
six years of age. Toutou is an adept at swimming, is 
very proud of the rug he possesses, has a great friend 
in an English dog, has true Gallic charm, and has some 
surprising adventures. The artist as well as the chronicler 
of his story does full justice to his merits. 


For children slightly younger there is ‘‘ Billy Winks ” 
(John Murray, 2s.)—the story of a very impertinent 
lizard, told and illustrated with great humour by Cicely 
Englefield. Of course, Billy Winks gets into trouble 
with the old owl, to whom he is cheeky, but even the 
loss of a tail doesn’t cure him of his impertinence. He 
merely grows another tail and remains as cheeky as 
ever. 


For the child who has begun to spell and paint, there 
is a most fascinating book, ‘‘ The I-Spy Alphabet,” by 
Wilma Hickson and Archie Harradine (John Lane, The 
Bodley Head, 2s.). For each letter of the alphabet we 
have a coloured picture containing a number of objects 
as illustrations of the use of that letter. On the page 
immediately following there is the same picture un- 
coloured for the child to paint. The pictures are amusing 
and gay, and are likely to appeal to the child mind, while 
the effort to guess the right names of the objects depicted 
should provide additional entertainment. 


For sheer luxury in production and for colourful 
delight it would be difficult to surpass ‘‘ The Story of 
Babar, the Little Elephant,” by Jean de Brunhoff 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d., copiously illustrated in colour, with a 
preface by A. A. Milne). The story tells of Babar run- 
ning away when his mother was killed, and being 


adopted by a rich old lady in a town, who, with “ a deep 
understanding of little elephants,” hands him her purse 
in order that he may buy himself a suit. He gets a com- 
plete outfit, and later we see him being photographed 
crowned with a bowler hat. He spends two happy years 
with the old lady, and then one day sees two of his little 
jungle friends, Arthur and Celeste, who remain in the 
town with him and the old lady until their mothers come 
to fetch them home. Babar accompanies them back to 
the jungle just as the King of the elephants dies through 
eating a bad mushroom. Babar is made King and 
marries Celeste. Cornelius, the oldest elephant, who had 
proposed Babar for the kingship, is rewarded for this by 
Babar with promotion to a generalship and the promise 
““ When I get my crown | will giva you my hat.’”’” Our 
only fear about the purchase of this book is that it will 
never reach the nursery ! 


Children of all ages can revel in the hilarity of the 
Walt Disney Silly Symphonies, and the latest of these 
to be published in book form with the story set out and 
copiously illustrated in colour and ink by the Walt 
Disney Studios’ staff is ‘‘ The Pied Piper” (John Lane 
the Bodley Head, 2s. 6d.). The playing of the Piper, 
the exodus of the rats, the ingratitude of the Mayor and 
people of Hamelin and the punishment that fell upon 
them at the Pied Piper’s hands are all depicted in a series 
of pictures that will be a joy to young and old to contem- 
plate, while the old story is given a new and lively twist 
that adds to its charm. 


Mr. Eric Fitch Daglish is the author of a number of 
little books that admirably explain the ‘“ how” and 
‘“why ” of Nature’s problems to the child who has 
begun to interest himself in the things he sees around 
him. Two new books by him, published by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent at 2s. 6d. each, in the ‘‘ How to See ”’ series, 
are ‘‘ How to see Pond Life ’’ and ‘‘ How to see Insects.” 
Both volumes are amply illustrated and the language 
employed is simple and easily intelligible by the ordinary 
child of twelve or even younger. 


VINTAGE 
PORT! 


Sandeman vintage Port is the select wing 
of the best vintage years. At intervals the 
Douro district yields a particularly choice 
wine harvest, from which SANDEMAN 
vintage ports are bottled with infinite care 
by trained experts. The name SANDEMAN 
on a bottle of vintage port is a guarantee 
in ons word. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & Co., Lad., 20 Se. Swithin's Lame, E.C.4 
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The Spanish Conquistadores 


ESSRS. A. and C. Black’s ‘ Pioneer 
Histories ’’ have earned for themselves a 
deservedly high reputation both for the interest of 
the various subjects treated and for the scholarly 
research and the historical accuracy of which each 
fresh volume gives evidence. 


The latest volume dealing with the Spanish 
conquests of the New World, following up 
Columbus’ discoveries in his four expeditions 
across the Atlantic, is assuredly not the least 
interesting or least important in the series. Here 
in Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick’s pages we are given the 
story of these conquests for the first time as one 
great movement, the author, who is Emeritus 
Reader in Spanish at Cambridge University, 
availing himself of much material that will be new 
to most English readers from the work of Spanish- 
American historians. (‘‘ The Spanish Conquist- 
adores,’’ A. and C. Black, 15s., with seven maps). 


The Treatment of Columbus 

Columbus, of course, was never quite certain as 
to what he had actually discovered. He had a 
vague idea that he had reached the outskirts at 
least of the Indies, and many of his statements 
and claims have given rise to considerable contro- 
versy. But there is no denying the greatness both 
of the man and of his achievements, and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick does full justice to both. 


He also shows that the story of Spanish ingrati- 
tude to Columbus has to be accepted with con- 
siderable reservations. 


Technically he was treated with gross injustice and 
faithlessness, and undoubtedly he was deprived of rights 
which could have been reasonably granted. But 
reinstatement in full vice-regal authority would have 
been mistaken justice, for experience showed that he 
could not have maintained that authority. The Crown 
now drew some revenue from Espafiola owing to the 
royal dues on gold produced . . . . as well as dues on 
pearls and on the lucrative trade in log-wood. Columbus 
regularly received one-tenth of these royal dues. His 
testament is that of a man in easy circumstances, and 
he left a mayorazgo or noble entailed estate to his heir. 
Diego (his son) married the niece of the King’s first 
cousin, the Duke of Alba, bringing, as he declares, to 
the House of Toledo “‘ revenue and lordships of which 
all the grandees of Spain have much envy.” 


Balbao, Cortes and Pizarro were the greatest 
of the Spanish Conquistadores, and the first of the 
three, who discovered the way to the Pacific Ocean 
in September, 1513, had qualities which both the 
other two lacked. If, like the others, he could be 
ruthless at times, he also seems to have had the 
faculty of reconciling subject peoples to the rule 
of the conqueror. And it was a singularly poor 
return for his notable exploits that he should have 
been beheaded as a traitor by his own countrymen. 


The conquests of the Aztecs and the Incas by 
Cortes and Pizarro were truly amazing perform- 
ances, only explicable on the ground that effete 
and decaying civilisations can be no match against 
resolute attack from without. 


The Use of Dogs 
The expression ‘‘ unleashed the dogs of war ”’ 
might literally have been applied to the Conquis- 


tadores’ campaigns, for ‘‘ war dogs’’ were, as 
often as not, an important part of their military 
equipment. Mr. Kirkpatrick tells us of the most 
famous of these dogs, Becerillo by name, who for 
his skill in war against Indians ‘‘ earned a cross- 
bowman’s share of all booty, half as much again 
as that of a common soldier.’’ 

Ten Spaniards with the dog were more feared than 
100 without him. Becerillo could pick out a wild Indian 
among a crowd of tame Indians : if sent after a fugitive, 
the dog would follow the trail and lead him back, or, 
in case of resistance, tear him to pieces. 

One old Indian woman, taking a letter to the 
Spanish Governor, when encountered by the dog, 
showed him her letter and politely explained what 


she was doing. The dog, sniffing at her, left her 
alone. 


Bird and Animal Film Stars 


M**2 ‘people have enjoyed seeing the 
“* Secrets of Nature ’’ on the films. Miss 
Mary Field and Mr. Percy Smith, who have been 
jointly responsible for the arranging and taking 
of the films of birds, animals, insects and plants, 
have now disclosed in a copiously and beautifully 
illustrated book how much patience and skill is 
required for carrying out this work, and the 
account they give of their experiences makes 
delightful reading (‘‘ Secrets of Nature,’’? Faber 
and Faber, 12s. 6d.). 


The Zoo, of course, is the obvious resort of the 
maker of films of bird and animal life, and to the 
uninitiated it might appear as if everything there 
at least was calculated to render film-making easy. 


- The trouble, however, is that the Zoo 
inhabitants are to apt to regard the whole filming 
business as designed purely for their own comfort 
and amusement. They revel in the warmth of the 
lamps, pull at the telescopic legs of the camera, 
and generally do everything they are not wanted 
to do and omit to do what is expected of them. 
For example, the acrobatic star among the 
monkeys simply declined to perform when the 


lights were turned on; he preferred to toast his 
lower chest in the beneficent rays. 


Portugal for a Holiday 


ai  ggaptteane has a great future as a holiday 

ground for English-speaking people who 
are prepared to put up with a few minor discom- 
forts in exchange for a_ splendid climate, 
magnificent scenery, excellent bathing, monu- 
ments of architecture of the highest interest and 
importance and the hospitality of a ‘civilised, 
courteous and friendly race.” Thus Mr. Douglas 
Goldring in ‘‘ To Portugal ’’ (Rich and Cowan, 
Illustrated, 12s. 6d.). He goes on to tell us that 
Portugal is not a country where “‘ tourism ”’ in its 
vulgar forms has contrived to make much headway 
hitherto, but he sets out to prove to his reader that 
a visit to Portugal will more than repay him. The 
book is both informative and agreeably written. 
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Lady Houston and the Legion Scandal 


SIR,—Lady Houston deserves the earnest thanks both 
of the public and of ex-servicemen for having had the 
courage to publish the amazing revelations about the 
British Legion. Where other journals have not dared 
to disclose the full facts, the Saturday Review has with- 
held nothing. 

The domination of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald over the 
Legion, proof of which has been given in your columns, 
and the manner in which the Legion has consistently 
betrayed the cause of ex-servicemen is simply playing 
into the hands of Russia, for the Communists here are 
likely to find soil ready prepared for their poisonous pro- 
paganda in the minds of ex-servicemen who are work- 
less and destitute, and who find that the Legion, which 
should fight their battles, is a mere sham to keep them 
quiet at the behest of Ramsay MacDonald. 


Good luck to Lady Houston in her efforts to get the 
Legion reformed and made into what it was meant to 
be—an organisation which would fight the ex-service 
cause in spite of Communist and all other opposition. 

Lady Houston’s generosity is well known, and ex- 
servicemen have benefited from her gift of £10,000 to 
the Ex-Services Welfare Society. From what I know of 
her pertinacity also, she will not withdraw from the 
contest until she has achieved her purpose. 


Rospert G. METCALFE. 
13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


He is Not “ Amused” 


SIR,—Your correspondent who was amazingly divided 
between being ‘‘ amazed ’’ and “‘ amused ”’ when he read 
your paper, must have an amazing idea of amusement. 
Our country and Empire are in deadly peril and he does 
not know whether to be amused or amazed about it. He 
says that the Prime Minister ‘‘ is now wearing himself 
out physically in his country’s service.”” Further details 
would oblige. I have sought high and low for years to 
discover what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has ever done for 
the good of England with singular ill-success. Lord 
Snowden, his one-time colleague, seems to find the search 
equally difficnlt. ROBERT VENN. 
Sunderland. 


One who is also Amazed and Amused 


SIR,—I read with amazement and amusement Mr. 
D. P. Burke’s recent letter. 


The National Government have proved to be utterly 
useless. Look at their present Indian policy, the 
defences of this country which they are allowing to fade 
away, and their disregard of the splendid and patriotic 
offer of Lady Houston for the Air Defence of London. 


Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald have shown 
themselves to be utterly incompetent. They are leading 
the country on to a state of feebleness and making it the 
laughing stock of other nations. 

Everyone, Sir, with any patriotism for his country 
must read with great pleasure your weekly summary of 
the doings of this so-called National Government and I 
hope you will continue to point out the indescribable 
folly of this harlequin Government. 


James M. K. Lupron. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


The Ever Barking Dog 


SIR,—I think something ought to be done soon to 
put a stop to the present noise caused by dogs with their 
incessant yelping. 

The continuously yelping and barking dog is the worst 
nuisance that people have to englure. In some roads the 
owners of dogs allow them to yelp and bark all day long 
and sometimes into the night in their back gardens, and 
if you go and ask them if they will kindly keep their 
dogs quiet, you are only met by gross insolence. 


Why should anyone be allowed to keep a dog that is 
a barking nuisance to his neighbours ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


It has always been a mystery to me that the public do 
not keep well-mannered dogs, of which this country con- 
tains some splendid specimens (not the toy varieties, 
which women have ruined) in preference to the curs and 
mongtels so often seen. A good dog has a great 
deal more intelligence than curs and mongrels, who are 
nothing but the Communists of the dog world and 
emissaries of the Devil! TORTURED LONDONER. 


Damp in Houses 

SIR,—A series of unfortunate (and expensive) experi- 
ences some years ago led me to begin a lengthy study of 
damp in houses : the kind of damp that is the despair of 
owners and architects, and for which neither new damp- 
courses (not always practicable) nor any known water- 
proofing materials ever seem to effect more than a partial, 
or a temporary, cure. 

The causes are many. Study of a large number of 
attempted cures—and a limited number of really success- 
ful ones—in this country and four others on the 
Continent, suggests that an entirely new approach to the 
whole problem is needed if remedy is to be found that 
will be effective in very varying circumstances. 

Before publishing my conclusions, I am anxious to 
study at least 50 further cases in which serious damp 
problems have either not been attacked, or have been 
attacked without, or with only partial, success. 

Would 50 of your readers, plagued by a problem of 
this nature, care to send me details? In return for their 
courtesy I should be happy, not only to visit the property 
affected at an early date, but to give the owner the benefit 
of any advice I felt would be of real value. 

ARTHUR JAMES. 


Polperro, Cornwall. 


Wolfe and Grey’s “Elegy” 


SIR,—The article on Wolfe at Quebec gives currency to 
the peace myth that when in the boat below the Heights 
of Abraham, Wolfe said he would sooner have written 
Grey’s ‘ Elegy ” than take Quebec. May I point out 
that this absurd story is destitute of foundation. 

A favourite pacifist propaganda trick for belittling 
patriotism is to make national heroes—dead or alive— 
say something silly just before they die. This dramatic 
utterance, whose propaganda value’ is so obvious, 
appeared nowhere in print until the nineteenth century. 
Colonel F. E. Whitton, Wolfe’s latest biographer, says 
he knows nothing about it. 

It is unthinkable that Wolfe, a soldier who lived for 
his profession, could have said anything so silly. Wolfe 
had imagination. Like Nelson before Trafalgar, he had 
vision to see the tremendous issue of the fight that lay 
before him. Like Nelson also, he knew it was written 
that he was not to survive. 


Early attacks on Quebec had been repulsed, and deeply 
impressed his mind. He was mortally wounded and 
sank into a stupor, until roused by a shout ‘‘ See how 
they run.” ‘Who run?’”—murmured Wolfe as 
awakening from sleep. ‘‘ The French, Sir ’’—was the 
reply. ‘“‘ Egad, they give way everywhere.” Wolfe 

ave an order. Then he turned on his side, ‘‘ Now God 

praised, I die content ’ and expired. 

That is the man whose patriotism is slurred by this 
idiotic story. 

RICHARD GLOVER. 
4, Carleton Road, Tufnell Park, N. 


[The story about Wolfe and Grey’s “ Elegy” is 
vouched for by a large number of authorities, the 
Dictionary of National Biography and the author of the 
“‘ Short History of the English People” among others, 
We quite agree about the widespread nature of pacifist 
propaganda, but in this instance there seems no par- 
ticular reason to suspect its presence. All the story 
suggests is that, great soldier as Wolfe undoubtedly was, 
he could still appreciate and envy the work of a great 
poet.—Ep.] 
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Baldwin and the White Flaggers Must Go 


SIR,—I enclose a cutting from the Morning Post con- 
taining an article which Sir Samuel Hoare sent to the 
Morning Post in 1930 giving a concise exposition of the 
Conservative Indian Policy. The letter explains that 
when Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons said “ he 
would try and implement what has been done in the 
Conference,’”’ Mr. Baldwin, like Alice in Wonderland, 
didn’t mean what he said and didn’t say what he meant. 
It goes on : 

“There is not the least suggestion of surrender in 
anything that he said, and there is no intention in Mr. 
Baldwin’s mind or in the mind of any Conservative 
leader to sacrifice by one jot or tittle the great Imperial 
obligations that I categorically stated in the course of the 
debate. So far as the Conservatives are concerned, there 
will be no repetition in the case of India of the dismal 
events that preceded and followed the Irish surrender. 
There will be notruckling to the terrorists, no treaty 
with the men who are determined to drive us ont of 
India.” 

It was this letter which lulled the Conservative rank 
and file into pathetic contentment during the last three 
years, during which period Sir Samuel Hoare has made 
a complete ‘‘ volte face,’ giving way all along the line 
and not only has he allowed the outposts to be demol- 


ished, but is even contemplating the surrender of the 


citadel. 

The Bristol Conference was disappointing. Doubt and 
uncertainty are the twin parents of hesitation and those 
Conservatives who voted for the amendment to Sir Henry 
Page Croft’s resolution, have by their hesitation lost a 
golden opportunity which may never occur again; they 
have helped Mr. Baldwin to sell the pass. 

Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues who are holding the 
threat of Socialism over the heads of the opponents of the 
Indian White Flag paper would do well to remember that 
it was Mr. Baldwin who was responsible for the Socialist 
menace, by his disastrous policy of giving the franchise 
to hundreds of thousands of irresponsible flappers, for 
which there was no demand and in face of great oppo- 
sition by his Conservative supporters. 

Mr. Baldwin was hoist with his own petard and lost 
the General Election in 1929, and the Socialists came 
into power with disastrous results and all owing to Mr. 
Baldwin’s deplorable and blundering policy. 

Why don’t the Conservative party insist on Sir Henry 
Page Croft being leader of the party and possibly Prime 
Minister, with Lord Lloyd, who has a first hand know- 
ledge of India, as Secretary of State for India; then there 
would be some hope of saving India and the British 
Empire. H. TEMPLER 
Colonel, late Indian Cavalry. 
Starlock, Rye, Sussex. 


The Gresford Mining Disaster 


SIR,—Press news during the last few weeks has given 
prominence to comments by Mr. Joseph Jones, President 
of the Miners’ Federation, to the effect that ‘‘ there is 
a lamp which would have warned the men of the impend- 
ing disaster and enabled them to withdraw.”’ 


There is in existence an electric lamp, which, in certain - 


percentages of gas, does give a warning signal by illum- 
inating a red bulb, but this is dependent entirely upon 
the lamp being in first class order, and being placed in a 
pit in such places where gas can be expected to be met 
with. 

To those acquainted with mining, it is obvious that 
Colliery Owners could not be expected to put all over the 
face, and in every position in the mine, these expensive 
detecting lamps. They are not only expensive to pur- 
chase, but very expensive to upkeep, as the lamps are 
dependent very largely upon very low voltage accumu- 
lators. Small specks of dirt may easily put the lamp out 
of condition or the bulb may fail, and the men could 
easily go on working in a dangerous atmosphere, in a 
false sense of security. 

We have constantly contended for a long time that if 


_ every Colliery is provided with flame safety lamps the 


miner has a simple and easy manner of testing gas, and 
if the gaseous contents of the air should rise by a very 


few percentages, this flame lamp will either smoke up or 
become so distressed that the miner will know that some- 
thing is wrong. 

As a matter of fact, at 7 per cent. the flame of all flame 
lamps leaves the wick, and in some lamps burns a blue 
flame in the gauzes, and in some lamps is completely 
extinguished. The miner, therefore, may have to get out 
of the mine in the dark, by feeling his way out along the 
rails. We contend that it is far better for a man to have 
this slight disability, and get out alive, than to be blown 
out or thrown out of the Colliery. 

In recent years there has been an enormous number of 
Collieries in this country, which have installed electric 
lamps throughout, only the firemen or officials being 
provided with flame lamps. The miners, therefore, are 
deprived of the use of the flame lamp, with its simple but 
effective, gas detecting properties. 

At the present moment, there are flame lamps available 
for the miners, which give an illumination ahead of the 
most modern electric lamps, and the illumination from 
these lamps is softer and kinder to the miner’s eyes, as 
this flame lamp possesses, in a superior degree, all the 
gas detecting properties of the flame safety lamp. 

We have often noticed how ironical it is that the 
Schools of Mines teach the rising generations how to test 
for gas, with the flame lamps, and yet « large number of 
Collieries are not giving the men flame lamps to use. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to press for- 
ward with electric lighting in all sections of the mines, 
by electric cable. Some of these cables are provided with 
safety cut-out. The question is, if this system is gener- 
ally adopted, whether this would work rapidly enough to 
prevent the setting fire to coal or other material in the 
mine. 

Our own feeling is that the modern flame safety lamp 
with its high candle-power, and its powers of gas detec- 
tion, would prevent a lot of accidents. 

E. A. HalLwoop, Managing Director 
(Hailwood & Ackroyd Ltd.) 


Rabbit Week 


SIR,—Most of us have kept rabbits as pets when we 
were small; so is it fair that they should be tortured? - 

This can be prevented, if people will refuse to buy 
rabbits with trap marks on their legs, or swollen heads 
and bulging eyes from snares, and will ask for netted 
ones instead. It is now being realised that these are far 
more wholesome as food than the highly fevered meat of 
tortured animals. 


Morley, near Leeds. 


C. VAN DER Byt (Major), 
Towcester, (The Humane Trapping Campaign.) 
Northants. 


The Food of the People 


SIR,—Marie Antoinette, when told that the citizens of 
Paris had no bread, asked, if tradition is to be believed, 
‘Why don’t they eat cake? ”’ 

Were she alive to-day, she would realise, if she read 
the latest edition of the classical work on food and 
dietetics, to what an overwhelming extent bread is indeed 
the staff of life. 

Consider these figures, quoted from one of the chapters 
for which Professor Mottram is responsible :— 

One shilling’s worth of bread is equal in food value to : 

1s. 10d. worth of Peas ; 


8s. 4d. = Potatoes 
3s. 7d. 

1s. 6d. Butter 
9s » Apples 
4s = heese 
8s.6d. Eggs 
9s. 6d. Pe Beef 


4s.2d. @ Cereals 
We are at the beginning of a winter, which, if forecasts 
be true, is likely to be severe. Will our food faddists 
remember the above facts when they criticise, as they so 
often do, the staple food of the people? 
A. BALDWIN RAPER. 


421-4, Australia House, W.C.2. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


By Russell Gregory 


“Richard II” The Old Vic. 
Shakespeare 


I MUST admit to a very definite curiosity as to 
what performance I should see at the Old Vic. 
when the curtain went up on Shakespeare’s 
Richard Il. Would Maurice Evans make of 
Richard a real character that lived—would he keep 
the balance between the poet who soared heaven- 
wards in the beauty of his creator’s philosophies 
and the vain-glorious, unjust and petty tyrant who 
was of the earth earthy for his own material com- 
fort? To my delight he did, and more, for I 
found my sympathies were at last with the king 
most foully murdered for Bolingbroke’s safety. 

And what of Bolingbroke? In Abraham Sofaer 
his strength was in restraint. A fine, soldierly 
performance—but one in which the set purpose of 
a just mind was never for one moment over-clouded 
by the bombast that might so easily have been 
thought justifiable in his ultimate triumph. 

Leo Genn, as Sir Thomas Mowbray, was 
perhaps, a little too declamatory, but in the small 
part of Sir Stephen Scroop he was entirely 
satisfying. 

There was, too, in the part of the First Gardener 
an excellent little cameo from Morland Graham, 
whose performances in small parts I have so 
frequently praised. . 

For the production as a whole I have nothin 
but admiration. The exquisite lighting, the simple 
dignity and the lovely colouring of the costumes 
and the scenery left nothing to be desired. 

Henry Cass is indeed to be congratulated and 
I look forward to seeing more of his productions. 


The League of Audiences 


I have just received a pamphlet issued by ‘‘ The 
League of Audiences.” It’s main objects are (a) 
to induce His Majesty’s Government to acknow- 
ledge that Drama and Music are important factors 
in our conscious life, (b) to promote interpretation 
of these arts by performers present in person 
before their audiences ; and thereby (c) to relieve 
unemployment in the Musical and Dramatic 
professions. 

When one considers the methods employed by 
certain financial ‘‘ impresarios,’’ one realises the 
need for some sort of co-ordination in the matter 
of public presentations of music and drama. 

That His Majesty’s Government could, at com- 
paratively small expense, ensure the future of the 
British drama and place this country in its rightful 
place on the artistic map of the world, a place 
which has been earned for it by Shakespeare and 
our other great dramatists, is beyond dispute. 
The ‘‘ League of Audiences ’’ is determined to 
persuade His Majesty’s Government of both the 
necessity for and the feasibility of such action. 
Anyone who is interested in the English Theatre 
should obtain further particulars of this new 
movement. As far as I am concerned it has my 
benison and my subscription. 


CINEMA 


THE FILM OF THE WEEK 
CAT’S PAW” 


By Mark Forrest 


ly is a considerable time since Harold Lloyd has, 

made a new picture, and though this 
comedian has never seemed to be so funny in 
talking pictures as he used to be in the days of the 
silent screen he still ranks among the first 
half-a-dozen of the greatest film comic personali- 
ties. His new picture, The Cat’s Paw, goes to the 
Capitol on Sunday where it should stay for 
some little time and help to strengthen that 
cinema’s hold on the public. 

When I saw that the new film was labelled for 
“‘ adults only,’’ I was momentarily afraid lest 
Harold Lloyd had succumbed to the Hollywood 
fashion and produced a sophisticated farce, but 
the label has not been given for anything remotely 
connected with that kind of thing and the film is 
as clean as all Harold Lloyd’s previous films have 
been. 

There is, however, at the end a mock 
execution which is amusing to adults, but 
children might well be terrified to see, a man 
apparently decapitated with his head resting on his 
stomach, for that is what happens when Harold 
Lloyd, unexpectedly elected mayor, decides to 
clear up the graft in the city. 

The film differs considerably from his other 
previous ventures in that there is a definite story 
and the more farcical situations and those which 
necessitate hair-raising sequences have been 
avoided. The tale opens in China where the hero, 
the son of a missionary, is sent to New York to 
find a wife who will help him run the mission 
when his father dies, and the fun is produced by 
his Chinese outlook and method of speech. 

The plot hangs together and, although once or 
twice the action hangs fire, the whole is in one 
piece instead in the several which have hitherto 
characterised the pictures of this comedian. 
Practically throughout the film he eschews farce, 
but the beheading scene approaches, if it does not 
actually overlap, the boundary between that and 
comedy. Some people will undoubtedly be dis- 
appointed at the absence of slapstick, for they will 
not hold their sides with laughter as they have 
done during his earlier pictures, but there are 
other compensations and the chief of them is that 
Harold Lloyd is playing a part instead of just 
acting the goat. 

He has a new leading lady in Una Merkel 
whose pert manner is an excellent foil for the 
urbane characterisation which he has to adopt 
in order to demonstrate the influence which the 
Chinese have had upon his early youth. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
FRITZ LANG’S 


“ DR. MABUSE ” (A) 


and 


“ MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM ” (A) 
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MUSIC NOTES 


The L.S.O. Rejuvenated 


By Herbert Hughes 


UTWARDLY, the opening of the London 
Symphony Orchestra’s winter season at 
Queen’s Hall was inauspicious; there were 

too many vacant seats. Inwardly, musically, 
aesthetically, it was a revelation and a triumph, and 
Sir Hamilton Harty and his colleagues deserve 
much more than thanks. The tremendous prestige 
of the B.B.C. and the social and somewhat artificial 
cachet attached to the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra have seemed to militate against the 
enterprise of the reorganised L.S.O., although 
there may be no actual rivalry or competition. 
Harty and his forces carry on against exceptional 
odds, and the wonder is that they can give such 
good shows as they have in the last couple of 
seasons. On Monday last they played with 
possibly more verve than they would have played 
had their audience consisted of all the crowned 
heads and dictators of Europe and their respective 
retinues: they were obviously playing because 
they liked playing and liked their conductor. 
At the beginning and at the end of the pro- 
gramme stood two new works. The first was a 
transcription by Frederick Stock (of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra) of the great Prelude and 
Fugue of Bach for Organ, known as “‘ St. Anne’s’’ 
The transcription is a masterly piece of work, 
carried out in the grand manner, with all the 
panoply of orchestral colour and device. The very 
magnitude of the original and the spaciousness 
of its rhythms have been an inducement to Mr. 
Stock to deal with it broadly. The actual time 
measures of the Fugue, different in each section— 
4-2, 6-4, 12-8—provoke experiments in texture to 
the adventurous orchestrator, and this musician 
has not failed. The whole is worked up to a 
magnificent climax in which tympani and other 
percussion are involved, yet at no point (though 
one might have preferred some other way of it) 
did one feel that it was contrary to the spirit of 
Bach. And we know that Bach was a grand trans- 
criber of his own and other people’s works, a 


delayed modernist of his own period, working in 
the obscurity of a provincial town and enjoying 
himself thoroughly. 


A Suite of Hungarian Folk Dances by Leo 
Weiner was the other new work of the evening. 
We know this Budapest composer chiefly through 
his chamber music, and not very much of that. 
Like his contemporaries, Kodaly and Bartok, he 
has steeped himself in the traditional music of 
Hungary and has contributed valuable research 
work to the Ethnographical Department of the 
Hungarian National Museum. Here, again like 
them, he is the creative artist, expressing himself— 
perhaps consciously enough—in the idiom of the 
people he knows. 


Whether the four movements of the Suite are 
based on authentic folk-tunes or not hardly 
matters: one accepts the Suite as a work of art, 
as one accepts the Slavonic Dances of Dvorak or 
the Hungarian Dances of Brahms or any other 
work of similar genre. The point is that the new 
work is exceedingly rich in rhythmic variety and 
in arabesque, orchestrated with great clearness and 
an unusual sense of the value to be got out of 
individual instruments. Its vitality throughout is 
irresistible, and one felt pretty certain that if it is 
given another two or three performances, it will 
take its place in the repertory of any self- 
respecting orchestra of the right dimensions. But 
it is not the sort of thing to be played after one ~ 
rehearsal; there are too many nuances for that. 


I cannot leave this concert without a word of 
special praise of two other performances: Elgar’s 
Symphony No. 2, and (with reduced numbers) 
Mozart’s Eine kleine Nachtmusik. For these alone 
the evening would have been memorable. The 
demonstration at the end went beyond the rubric 
of mere politeness: it was the spontaneous 
acknowledgement of a job well done, and 
appreciated by those who went there for the music 
and the music only. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


The Bolero of Maurice Ravel 


(Reviewed by Herbert Hughes) 


HEN the now-famous ‘‘ Bolero ”’ of Ravel 
was still new to our concert rooms two 
first-rate orchestras—the Boston Sym- 

phony under Kussevitsky and the Concertgebouw 
under Mengelberg—were engaged by (then) rival 
companies to make records. On a private occasion 
I took an opportunity of playing one of these 
records over to some friends, as a sort of sur- 
reptitious accompaniment to their conversation. I 
rather encouraged them to talk, as I wanted to 


observe the sub-conscious, or semi-conscious, result 
of its persistent rhythm and very gradual crescendo 
on their various nerves. The more sensitive of my 
guests soon began to fidget in their chairs; others 
continued talking, gradually raising their voices 
as the music increased in volume; some uncon- 
sciously marked time quietly with fingers or toes 
while striving to talk; some stopped talking as 
soon as the mesmerism of the music began-to work, 
and of those who gave up talking one or two (I 
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shall not say what sex) began to giggle a little 
helplessly. There was a distinct feeling of general 
nervous relief when the music came to its exciting 
end. 

One of those two records was a good many 
seconds shorter than the other—I think it was 
Mengelberg’s—for it was just such a piece of stunt- 
music that could bear a little chopping without 
disastrous results to the composition or to M. 
Ravel’s reputation. I am reminded now of its 
very quick vogue by the issue of a new and ex- 
cellent Decca record made by Harold Ramsay and 
his Rhythm Symphony. This is a double-sided 
10-inch (F. 5326). You will not find the whole of 
the ‘‘ Bolero’ here, nor will you find the exact 
colouring, but the compensations are real, and 
Mr. Ramsay is to be congratulated. In the same 
blue-label class comes a unique disc (F.5167) con- 
taining those veteran tunes, ‘‘ Valencia ’’ and the 
** Apache’ Dance, played by ‘the massed 
ensemble of Lew Stone and his Band, Alfredo 
Campoli and his Salon Orchestra, and the 
Accordion Band of Don Rieto. Here are tunes 


that must have their special memories for most 
of us, post-war and pre-war, and their revival is 
an interesting speculation. 


Of more serious character are three 12-inch discs 
in the Decca-Polydor series made by Jacqueline 
Blancard (LY. 6094-6). On these you have the 
Piano Studies of Debussy played by a pianist who 
is obviously most accomplished at her job. 
Critically regarded the Studies are little more than 
rather mannered exercises in ingenuity, exploiting 
what could be done (at least by Debussy) in the 
way of fourths, sixths, arpeggios, grace-notes and 
so on. When one remembers Chopin’s achieve- 
ment in the same line of business, these once-so- 
modern études take on a touch of pathos, like so 
many period pieces. Of more fixed value are three 
10-inch discs which give Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Serenade 
for String Orchestra ’’ as played by the German 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Paul van Kempen 
(PO. 5096-8). I continually wonder why this 
charming, well-wrought work is so infrequently 
heard. 


BROADCASTING 


So This is English ! 


By Alan Howland 


OBODY hates flogging a dead horse more 
than I do. When, however, one sees the 
apparently moribund animal coming to life 

before one’s very eyes it is high time either to 
admit that one is not quite oneself, or to question 
the wisdom of the ‘‘ vets’’ who have performed 
this astounding and unnecessary miracle. 

The dead horse which is at the present moment 
occupying my attention is the Pronunciation Com- 
mittee. 1 have had occasion in the past to analyse 
the functions as well as the personnel of this 
extraneous body as originally constituted. Since, 
however, it appeared under analysis that the horse 
was never dead by the time it received its casti- 
gation at my hands, I have, out of reverence to 
an old and obviously sound proverb, refrained 
from wasting whatever sweetness I may have on 
the desert air. 

It was with some consternation that I learnt of 
the resuscitation of this half-forgotten corpse. 
Resuscitation is not perhaps the right word. It is 
reincarnation. The old war-horse is not only alive 
again, it has grown wings, antlers and fur, and, 
like a fancy-dress Pegasus, is going to fly from 
house to house neighing its unauthenticated pro- 
nunciations into our unwilling ears. 

To be more precise, the Pronunciation Com- 
mittee has taken unto itself several more members. 
Whereas in the past it has only required a round 
half-dozen people of assorted nationalities to 
dictate to us the correct pronunciation of the word 
‘* fish,’? we are now to have the services of twice 
that number of assorted literary enthusiasts. 

The secretary of this egregious agglomeration 
of self-styled experts is Professor Lloyd-James. 


Professor Lloyd-James once told me that one of 
the faults in my diction was the common one of 
pronouncing the letter ‘‘ 1’’ in a bi-labial fashion. 
I have the greatest personal respect for Professor 
Lloyd-James, and I hope sincerely that he himself 
is sufficiently bi-labial to keep his tongue in both 
cheeks at once when he is writing the minutes of 
this curious committee, 

To put it as briefly as possible, this committee 
exists either to suggest how I should speak 
** Ing-glish ’’ (vide Radio Times), or to instruct 
to B.B.C. announcers how they are expected to 
speak it, or both. If the former, I do not consider 
they have either individually, or as a body, any. 
claim to instruct me on a subject which is as 
familiar to me as to them; if the latter, I have 
neither the time nor the inclination to participate 
in the internal wranglings of the B.B.C. 

If, instead of sitting in solemn conclave about 
the pronunciation of ‘‘ Ing-gland,’’ the Com- 
mittee would suggest to the B.B.C. announcers, 
in the politest way, of course, that ‘* Gloucester ”’ 
is not usually pronounced ‘“‘ Glustah,’’ that 
‘* Australia ’’ would not be recognised by its own 
inhabitants when referred to as ‘‘ Awstraylyah,’’ 
and that a ‘‘ mausoleum” has to be content 
with four syllables, and is not, in fact, a 
‘** mausololeum,”’ something might be effected for 
the eternal benefit of our proud heritage, the 
English language. 

This, I know, is too much to hope for, but it 
is always pleasant to indulge in idle fancies. I 
cannot resist an idle thought in conclusion. What, 
in this polyglot assembly constitutes a quorum ? 
Numbers or nationality ? 
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Gold Mines and. Shareholders 


(By Our City Editor) 


HE failure of South African gold-mining 
shares to respond to the fluctuations in the 
price of gold between 141s. and 1438s. per 

ounce fine, has caused some surprise among 
holders, but dealers point gloomily to the monthly 
profit figures, which give no indication of moving 
with the price of the metal. This is due to a 
change in the policy of the mining companies con- 
sequent upon the altered conditions which the 
decline in sterling and South African currency has 
produced. The whole outlook for the industry 
has, in fact, been changed inasmuch as large 
quantities of low-grade ore have now been ren- 
dered payable, and the mines are making the most 
of the chance to work portions of the property 
previously valueless. 
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The fact which most gold-mining shareholders 
overlook is the extent to which the industry in 
South Africa is bound up with the Union as a 
whole. The South African standard of living 
depends upon the prosperity of the gold mines, 
and the Union Government is seizing the present 
opportunity to subsidise every possible branch of 
agriculture and primary production from the pro- 
ceeds of excess profits duty levied on the mining 
revenues. This duty is calculated .on a compli- 
cated formula which works differently in the case 
of each mine, and it is designed to encourage the 
working of low-grade ore and the lengthening of 
the lives of the mines. In some cases it is actually 
possible to lower the amount of E.P.D. payable 
by milling waste rock in sufficient quantity td 
reduce the average grade of the ore being crushed, 
an incongruous position arising out of the com- 
plicated nature of the tax. In order to meet the 
changed conditions the mines have worked on a 
sliding-scale basis; as the price of gold rises, the 
grade of ore worked is further reduced so that 
profits are, as far as possible, maintained on an 
even rate. 


The Shareholders’ Position 


This is naturally disappointing to the share- 
holders who bought gold-mining shares as a 
speculative investment, hoping for huge dividends 
should the price of gold rise substantially, as it 
has done. While one feels a certain amount of 
sympathy with such holders, they must realise by 
now that the whole character of the mining market 
has changed. Instead of holding a purely specu- 
lative share, they now find that they are holders 
of shares in what almost amount to public utility 
concerns. The huge dividends anticipated have 
given place to moderate payments, but with the 
prospect of these disbursements continuing over a 
long period. Instead of having to provide against 
the time when the mine is worked out, shareholders 
now find that amortisation is actually being pro- 
vided out of profits in the form of capital expen- 
diture to prolong the lives of the mines. 

Speculators have, as a result of this change, 
been largely driven out of the South African 
mining market, which is no longer the happy 
hunting ground of quick profit seekers, The indig- 
nation of this latter class is hardly likely to 
influence the Union Government, nor the big 
mining groups, which are in a sounder financial 
position than ever before. A fact which generally 
escapes notice is that mining working costs show 
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practically no rise throughout the ‘‘ gold boom,” 
and in some cases are even lower. This alone 
should render holders reluctant to sell ‘‘ Kaffirs.”’ 


Mining Finance Shares 


When Britain departed from the Gold Standard 
and the sterling price of the metal began to soar, 
Mining Finance companies’ shares were recom- 
mended in these columns. Since then the shares 
have doubled their price in some instances, but 
they still appear attractive for those who are con- 
sidering South African mining shares as an invest- 
ment. 


Shares in the News 


Unitep Darries full report shows net profits of 
£600,487 against £583,439 in the previous year. Reserve 
is increased to £900,000 by the allocation of £170,000, and 
a stock bonus of 10 per cent. in addition to the 12} per 
cent. dividend is recommended. The £1 units stand at 
66s. and, allowing for the stock bonus, the yield is 
£4 3s. 4d. per cent., the “ rights ’’ being worth 6s. 


BRITISH CELANESE results were fully up to expectations, 
the company having trading profits for the past year of 
£2,593,000 against £1,685,550, and over £1,000,000 is 
utilised to clear off the arrears of depreciation. The first 
preference shares receive a half-year’s payment and stand 
around par, but a payment on the 2nd preference seems 
not too far away, and the shares are not dear as a 
speculation at under 13s. 


SprinGs Mines have also come into the limelight with 
a proposal to increase their capital in order to increase 
tonnage milled, with an increased proportion of low- 
grade ore. The £1 shares are to be split into 5s. shares, 
which would make them priced at about 41s. 3d. per 
5s. share. The dividend for this year is expected to total 
not less than 50 per cent., in which case the return would 
be almost exactly 6 per cent. at the present price. 
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MOTORING 
Quality or Quantity ? 


By Sefton Cummings 

3 ie attendance at the motor show this year 

was less than it was in that infinitely more 
depressed period twelve months ago. This, of 
course, says the pessimist, is a terrible thing. It 
means that so far from being on the road to 
recovery we are really sinking further and further 
into the mire, that the might of England is rapidly 
departing, and that Mr. Belisha, fired with the 
recklessness of an inexperienced minister, has 
erected his beacons without due care and attention, 
because soon not a motorist will be left to knock 
anyone down. Pessimists are like that. 

The attendance, this year was down. But the 
sales were up. One company has been so 
inundated with orders that it has put in hand a 
large extension to its factory. Another has 
broken all records for business during the period 
of the show. Morris Motors have booked more 
orders for the first two months of the coming 
season than ever before. Another firm has in- 
creased its immediate orders by several hundreds 
per cent. compared with previous years. 

Now there is a lesson to be learnt from this, as 
the following parable will, I hope, illustrate. A 
friend of mine once visited the Paris show and, 
seeing a friend on the stand of a famous and very 
expensive English make, she went up and talked to 
him. After he had spent a quarter of an hour or so 
in showing her the various forms of body work, 
she said ‘* Really, I mustn’t waste your time. You 
know, I can’t afford a car like this; you must get 
to work and interest some people who can.” 

‘“* My dear,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I’ve been here for 
five days and I haven’t yet seen a single person 
whose total assets comprised one-tenth part of the 
price of this car.”’ 

Which means that the worse the depression, the 
more rubber necks you will get. In other words, 
last year a great many people came merely to look ; 
this year they came to buy. 

This is a statement which I must amplify to 
some extent, for a very small proportion of the 
visitors to Olympia actually buy at the show. 
Nevertheless, there were more buyers than last 
year, and other hopeful indications also prevailed. 
More people came in cars than "buses and more 
demonstration runs were called for. This, of 
course, entitles one to presume that more pur- 
chasing power was present. 

There seems not the slightest doubt that the 
British motoring industry is in for a boom year. 
But I must confess to a shade of apprehension 
when I think of Mr. Belisha. I have no quarrel 
with his motives; but I do think he is in grave 
danger of killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg, by too many pedestrian crossings and restric- 
tive legislation. 

Personally, I do not think much of these pedes- 
trian crossings. Intermediate islands in broad 
thoroughfares, like the piétons in Paris, would, 
I am sure, be more effective. And let us get rid 
of the crawling taxi, the most dangerous vehicle 


of all. 


ANTIQUES 


By F. Gordon Roe 


I AM not without hope that there may be an 
increase of interest in what may be called 
‘* regimental antiquities.’ With these, of course, 
I do not group fine armours and the older and 
rarer classes of weapons, for which there is always 
a keen, if a limited, market. Purchasers 
specialising in antiquities associated with some 
existing military body are, for the most part, 
officers, ex-officers, or messes without large funds 
to devote to this purpose. There are one or two 
dealers who specialise in military prints—the most 
consistently profitable branch of this sideline in 
collecting—but there is none, so far as I know, 
who devotes himself to regimental antiquities as 
a whole. The general public, in short, is 
uninterested. 


Now, this indifference has no relation to politics. 
It has nothing to do with the pacifist germ that 
has sent people lunatic. It is simply and solely the 
result of ignorance. No real effort has been made 
to acquaint the public with the possibilities of the 
subject in such a way as to ensure its response. 
But before the end of the year there will be an 
event which will have the effect of concentrating 
attention on regimental antiquities, and it may 
well pave the pay to a wider understanding of 
their interest. 


I am not suggesting that there will be a 
‘“‘ military boom ”’ to anything like the monetary 
extent of the ‘‘ sporting boom ”’ in the antique 
market ; but its effect in creating a ‘‘ new public ”’ 
may be relatively comparable. When the “‘ sport- 
ing boom ’’ died down to its present level it left 
behind it a definite public, where before there had 
been hardly more than a handful of enthusiasts, 
for the most part directly interested in the Turf. 
The boom brought in the art lover. Sporting 
pictures and prints were found to be interesting in 
themselves, as apart from their subjects. They 
began to appeal on the score of Design to those 
who had never been near a racecourse and had 
never seen a Kill. Let some such revolution happen 
with military paintings and prints, and the other 
regimental antiques will reap a share of the 
benefit. It is significant that one of Stubbs’s most 
purely military paintings aroused considerable 
interest in quite unsoldierly circles, when it was 
lent by H.M. The King to Burlington House early 
this year, because critics were able to weave an 
aesthetic theory around it. 

It is not always easy to say how fashions in 
antiques arise. When I was a boy, your collector 
of furniture mostly thought in terms of old oak— 
picturesque and sturdy. That was because most of 
the collectors were artists who specialised in a 
certain type of historical costume picture. Later, 
and particularly after the war, the airier graces of 
walnut, mahogany and satinwood swept the board. 
The reasons for this were partly a reaction to 
Elegance, and partly commercial. Now, there is a 
distinct tendency for oak to reassert itself, and, if 
not to regain its hegemony, to take its properly 
important place in the world of antiques. 
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